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met a very charming, witty and 
attractive ladv. She was intro- 
duced to me as Princess Radziwell, 
and I was told she was a great 
personal friend of the Empress 
Frederick. She was a_ novelist 
who, although a Romanist, had 
written a story illustrative of the 
manners or morals of the celibate 
clergy which had created a certain 
scandal in Berlin, and she had, 
cither on that account or because 
of her friendship with Empress 
Frederick, been requested by 
Prince Bismarck to remove from 
the German capital. She was at 
that time in good standing in 
society and her husband was a 
nobleman of great wealth. The 
famous Congress of Berlin was held 
in the Radziwell Palace in 1878, 
and during its sitting Princess 
Radziwell had made the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury. She kept up a corre- 
spondence with Lord Beaconsfield 
till the day of his death, and her 
friendship with the Salisburys con- 
tinued unbroken until the death of 
Lady Salisbury. Princess Radzi- 
well was alsoa friend of Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, to whom she 
had given some assistance when he 
was writing his book on Russia. 

In those days she was a grande 
dame moving in the best circles of 
European society. The Radziwell 
family is one of the most famous 
on the Continent, and she more 
than sustained its ancient reputa- 
tion by her attainments, by her 
knowledge of la haute politique, 
her fascination and personal charm. 
She not only conversed freely in 
half a dozen languages, but was 
capable of writing books in Rus- 
sian, Polish, French, German and 
English. Of all the persons whom 
I met in St. Petersburg there were 
few who impressed me more than 
Princess Radziwell. 

Years passed during which I 
never heard of her or from her. 
Her daughter married a resident 
of the Channel Islands and she 
occasionally came to London to 
visit her daughter. But after a 
time I saw nothing more of her until a few years ago I heard 
that the family fortune had been dissipated in unfortunate 
speculations, and that the Princess was no longer living in 
Russia, but was to be found in hotels in the Riviera, and 
afterward, to my immense surprise, I had a letter from her 
from South Africa. The story I then heard was that she had 

i invested some money in Rhodesia and had gone to Cape 
Town to look after her investments. She sent me for publi- 
cation in the Review of Reviews an extremely well-written 
article in praise of Mr. Rhodes, about whom she wrote with gen- 
uine appreciation and with all her customary literary skill. 1 
published the article and shortly afterward the Princess re- 
turned to London, when I met her at the Carlton Hotel. 
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While at the Carlton she was the heroine of an extraordi- 
nary jewel robbery. Her pearls, which were valued at many 
thousand pounds sterling, were said to have been stolen, and 
the papers for days were full of this great crime. The Prime 
Minister was invoked to stir up the police to more vigorous 
exertions. The hotel was turned upside down with detect- 
ives, and great was the hullabaloo everywhere. After the 
excitement had died down it was announced that the jewels 
which had been stolen were only paste copies of the genuine 
pearls, which all the while were safe in the strong box of her 
bankers at Berlin. A few days Jater she calmly announced 
that the stolen pearls had been returned to her by post. It 
was an astonishing romance, and to this day no one is quite 


Princess’ imagination 

For Princess Radziwell is of 
imagination all compact, her fan 
cies are so vivid that she often 
seems to experience a great diffi 
culty in discriminating between 
the solid realities of life and the 
figments of her imaginative brain 
Many people have great reputations 
as liars who, in reality, do not 
deserve the ill-repute which their 
statements have earned General 
Ignatieff, whom the Turks wer 
wont to call “‘ the father of liars, 
and who was known in Constanti 
nople as ‘‘ Mentir Pasha,’’ was 
declared by his friends to be the 
most truthful man alive * His 
misfortune,’’ they said, ‘‘is that 
whenever his lips utter a statement 
he considers it gospel truth, and 
he repeats it constantly, believing 
his statement, whatever it may be, 


to have been the accurate account 
of what actually happened!” 
Princess Radziwell is something 


like Count Ignatieff in that respect, 
with the result that she is often 
accused of lying, when she has 
only allowed her romantic imagi- 
nation to visualize the non-existent 
with such vividness that to her it 
possesses an objective reality 

I was aware of her peculiar 
genius in the domain of imagina- 
tive fiction, but I must honestly 
confess that, although on my 
guard, she misled me as to the 
nature of her relations with the late 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. 
When Lord Salisbury was alive, 
many years ago, she had once been 
a guest at Hatfield; this had given 
her the local color of the place, and 
upon this single basis of fact she 
reared an edifice of fiction so cir- 
cumstantial, so detailed and so 
lifelike that, together with others, 
I was completely taken in. 

She kept a journal in those days 
in which she made copious entries 
describing her repeated visits to 
Hatfield and her conversations with 
Lord Salisbury She produced 
telegrams from the late Prime 
Minister making appointments, 
and, in short, by innumerable deft 
character touches, she conveyed the impression to all those 
who were permitted to read her journal that Lord Salisbury 
treated her with the utmost confidence and discussed with 
her with the utmost frankness the question of South African 
policy. Lord Salisbury’s personal friends, to whom I spoke 
about it at the time, ridiculed the whole story. But thie 
deception was so extraordinarily clever that it seemed to me 
incredible that it could have been invented. I used to say 
that if it were a fraud Princess Radziwell possessed dramatic 
genius and imaginative talent much greater than that of any 
other human being that I had ever met. This, however, as 
the result proved, was the true explanation, and the Princess 
was found out by a very curious little detail. One of her 
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entries in her journal described how she had gone down to 
Hatfield by a train leaving King’s Cross at a certain hour 
in the afternoon. On the occasion of her solitary visit to 
Hatfield many years ago she had gone down by that train, 
but it had long ago been discontinued, and the diary stood 
revealed in its true light, namely, as an imaginative story 
built up on reminiscences of the past. 

Shortly after this Princess Radziwell went off to Africa 
again, where she started a paper and professed herself to be 
devoted to the task of reconciling Mr. Rhodes and the Dutch. 
Mr. Rhodes knew her, and she had dined once or twice at his 
house at Groote Schuur. She was a brilliant conversational- 
ist, and from her past career in Europe, to say nothing of her 
unlimited capacity for drawing upon her imagination, she was 
very good company. Mr. Rhodes, who was a very shrewd 
man, was never deceived by ‘‘ the old Princess,’’ as he used 
to cali her, but he liked her, found her amusing, and believed 
she was a genuine admirer of his political ideals. 

In those days when the war was raging in South Africa no 
one ever had any security that any letters which were sent to 
South Africa would reach their destination. My letters were 
constantly opened and suppressed. Consequently I took very 
good care, whenever I wrote, to fill my ietters with as much 
political information and comment as was calculated to edify 
the jingo officials who tampered with private correspondence. 

Mr. Rhodes was one of the worst letter-writers in the world; 
he never answered a letter and I never knew whether any of 
my letters reached him or not. Princess Radziwell wrote to 
me every mail concerning the progress of her negotiations, as 
she called them, between the Dutch politicians of the Cape 
and those Rhodesians whom she thought were most in sym- 
pathy with the Dutch. I, in turn, kept her very well posted 
as to how things were going in London. On one occasion I 
wrote her a long letter asking her to see that it reached Mr. 
Rhodes’ hands. In this letter I urged Mr. Rhodes with much 
vehemence to abandon the policy to which he had obstinately 
adhered of screening Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Rhodes knew 
very well how far Mr. Chamberlain was incriminated in the 
conspiracy which culminated in the Jameson Raid. Iadjured 
him, for the sake of his own reputation and for the sake of the 
country, to let the truth come out. This letter I sent to 
Princess Radziwell, feeling it was very doubtful whether she 
would get it and desiring nothing better than that it should 
fall into the hands of the High Commissioner. By some 
wonder it got through the post office without being opened 
and reached her safely. She told me she sent a copy to Mr. 
Rhodes, but whether she did or not I could not say. If he 
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By JOSEPH 


The kitchen’s where the cookies are and other stuff to eat, 

And you can fool around in there and dance and scuff 
your feet ; 

The dinin’-room is light and bright and kind of « every- 
day,” 

And, when it rains of snows outside, a bully place to play; 

The settin’-room is best of all, with lamps and books 
and plants, 

And chairs a chap can curl up in without the “‘don’ts ”’ 
and “‘can'ts’’; 

The bedrooms — well, they don’t count much except at 
night, you see, 

But say! the best front parlor—that’s the room that 
woffies me. 


It’s shut up almost all the week, the shades are pulled 
down tight, 

The blinds are closed and it’s as dark, almost, as if 
"twas night; 

And if you do peek in you see the what-not shells in rows, 

The album and that picture thing you hold against your 
Nose ; 

The organ and the sofa, too, the chairs all settin’ round, 

Each just exactly straight as if ‘twas planted in the ground; 

And every blessed thing that’s there seems just as if it said, 

«Come in, my boy, but keep real still, ‘cause all 
cfeation’s dead.” 
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got it it produced no more effect than others I sent in the 
same strain. Mr. Rhodes felt that he could not honorably 
give away his fellow-conspirator, and he died without reveal- 
ing the secret. 

Mr. Rhodes’ health was failing when he returned to England 
on his last visit before his death. When he was here cable- 
grams arrived from the Cape announcing that various bills 
professing to have been drawn in his name had been dis- 
counted by Princess Radziwel!l. Mr. Rhodes was very 
indignant; he said he had néver drawn any bills, and if his 
name were appended to any such documents they were for- 
geries. The immediate result of this declaration was that 
Princess Radziwell was arrested on charge of forgery and put 
on her trial. Mr. Rhodes’ health was so very precarious that 
it was very doubtful whether he would be able to stand the 
voyage to the Cape. Some of his friends urged him to let the 
thing pass; his life was more important than any number of 
forged bills; the money did not matter much, and his evidence 
could be taken by commission. Mr. Rhodes, however, would 
not listen to any such representations; he said that at any cost 
he must attend as a witness in the trial and submit himself to 
cross-examination. He did so. When Princess Radziwell 
was placed in the dock Mr. Rhodes entered the witness-box, 
swore that the signature was not his, that he had never signed 
any bills of the kind and that the document was a forgery. 
There was no serious cross-examination. The jury without 
hesitation found the Princess guilty, and she was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment as a forger. If she had not been 
a Princess her sentence would probably have been more 
severe. In jail she was allowed considerable liberty, and she 
spent much time in writing her memoirs. 

When she came out of jail a few months ago she was desti- 
tute and appealed to the Salvation Army for assistance as a 
discharged prisoner. They were very kind and compassion- 
ate, as they are to all persons in her unfortunate position. 

The next we heard of her was that she was in London and 
had begun proceedings against the executors of Mr. Rhodes’ 
estate for the payment of a sum of one million four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, which, she alleged, had been 
promised to her by Mr. Rhodes. In support of this astonish- 
ing claim she produced three bills which were not stamped, 
which purported to have been drawn by Mr. Rhodes in her 
favor. Two were for half a million sterling each and the 
third was for £400,000. She alleged that these bills had 
been given to her for political services which she had 
rendered to Mr. Rhodes. As soon as the statement appeared 
in the English press a cable was sent to Cape Town. The 
Daily Telegraph correspondent interviewed Doctor Jameson, 
who denounced the Princess. As soon as this was printed in 
London the Princess brought an action against this paper, 
claiming damages of £50,000 for libel. 

This brings the story up to the date of writing. She pub- 
lished the other day, in a Parisian paper, a long article in 
which she declared that she loved Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Rhodes 
loved her, and added many other details of a more or less 
romantic description, to which it is unnecessary to allude here. 
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The Princess, I understand, does not deny that the bill upon 
which she was convicted was a forgery, but she alleges that 
she was not the forger, and she maintains that it is necessary 
for her to take this action, not merely to recover the money 
which was promised her by Mr. Rhodes, but in order to clear 
her own reputation. If the case ever comes into court it is 
not hard to predict the outcome. I knew Mr. Rhodes very 
well. I repeatedly discussed Princess Radziwell with him; 
I have had even more opportunities of discussing Mr. Rhodes 
with Princess Radziwell. In those days there was not even 
the slightest suggestion that she had rendered anything to 
Mr. Rhodes that justified her the payment of a threepenny 
piece. She wanted to marry Mr. Rhodes and was always 
disgusted with me because I told her she would make him a 
very bad wife. The wife, I told her, ought to supplement 
the deficiencies of her husband, whereas she would not con- 
tribute to him the element he most lacked. His ethical 
education, I always said, had been somewhat neglected, but 
her ethical education had not even begun. On Mr. Rhodes’ 
part there was never any shadow of pretense that their rela- 
tions had been either politically or personally intimate. He 
admired her vivacity, her energy and the keen interest which 
she took in political affairs at the Cape. There it stopped. 
As for any thought of marrying ‘‘ the old Princess’ the idea 
never crossed his mind. The notion that Mr. Rhodes would 
ever give bills to the extent of a million and a half sterling 
to anybody, let alone to a lady like Princess Radziwell, is 
utterly inconceivable to any one who knew anything of his 
character, or of his dealings, either with money or his friends. 
His manner with ladies was very charming. There was no 
truth in the story that he was a woman-hater, but I have never 
heard a breath of scandal connecting his name with that of any 
woman in the world. He had, I believe, on two, or at least 
one occasion, helped Princess Radziwell when she was in 
difficulties. That fact, if nothing else, ought to have saved 
him from the proceedings which are now being taken appar- 
ently with no other purpose than to create a European sensation 
and to cast reflections upon his memory. 

How the Princess has secured funds for beginning the 
action no one at present seems to know. That a lawyer is 
acting on her behalf is undoubtedly true, and it is said he has 
retained for the case the services of Mr. Rufus Isaacs, proba- 
bly the most brilliant of the younger English barristers. 
For my part I am inclined to believe that the case will end 
like the famous jewel robbery at the Carlton. At least, it will 
probably have served its purpose as a preliminary advertise- 
ment for the Princess’ memoirs. 
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When Sunday comes it’s opened up, but there’s no 
comfort then, 

And you keep wishin’ all the time they'd shut it up again. 

You mustn’t make the organ go, nor move the furniture, 

You can’t lay down because your boots ’Il spoil the sofa, 

sure. 

You mustn't rock the patent chair ’cause somethin’ on 
it’s broke 

And sounds like cats that want to sing, but can’t, because 
they choke ; 

You mustn’t touch the what-not stuff, nor blow the 
pampas grass, 

Nor look out of the window ’cause your breath smokes 
up the glass. 


The other rooms you understand— you're livin’ in ‘em 
now ; 

But that old parlor, sakes alive! What is it, anyhow? 

It’s grand and fine, I s’pose, and suits the minister and such, 

And p'raps it’s just the place to keep the things you 
mustn’t touch. 

And maybe Sunday ought to be a day when no one’s glad, 

But I don’t see why bein’ good should make you feel 
so bad ; 

And when I git to be a man and rich, there ain’t a doubt 

That in the house J build they'll leave the best front 
parlor out. 
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lines of typewriting 


mail several days ago,’’ said she 
“You see, there’s no signature nor 
distinguishing mark of any kind.’’ 


I read as follows: 


So oft have I invok’d thee for my 
Muse, 
And found such fair assistance for 
my verse, 
As every alien pen hath got my use, 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 


Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on 
high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the learned’s 
wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
‘““H—m,’’ I observed musingly. 
“It zs rather unlike theirs. Even I 
can see that. Er—do you like it?’ 
‘*T didn’t at first,’’ she admitted ; 
**but the more I read it the nicer it 





seems. It’s so quaint and old-fash- 
\ TEACH THEM THAT WAY OF ioned, and so appropriate. There's 
\ USING THE HANDS” something reminiscent about it, too; 


O LONG had it been since she sought my advice that I 

S was no less astonished than pleased. In obedience to 

her summons I appeared promptly at five and found her 
alone—as she had promised—and perplexed, as indicated 
by the tone of her note. 

Since Gertrude had gone in for the intellectual we had 
become comparative strangers. I was of that once proud 
army of outdoor suitors— motorists, golfers, cross-country 
riders and such—who had suddenly found the object of 
their bluff pursuit immured in a castle whose unfamiliar 
walls defied assault and whose garrison of litterateurs and 
poetasters rapidly gained a strength that enabled it to sally 
and put us to ignominious flight. 
private audience and a chance of service were boons no man 
in his senses would discard, least of all one who had suffered 
several weeks of banishment. 

She received me in one of those lacy, floppy garments, 
which subtracted several inches from her splendid breadth 
of shoulder. Her hair, too, was arranged to show the utmost 
altitude of a forehead that no artifice could make scholastic; 
and I missed the rich coloring that, in seasons past, when we 
rode and tramped and sailed together, she had fostered with 
ingenuous pride. But even these changes left me unprepared 
for her announcement: 

““T want to consult you about a poem.”’ 

““A poem!’’ I exclaimed, scarcely believing my senses. 

“ Well,”’ she admitted with some embarrassment, ‘‘ it may 
seem strange; but it won’t after I explain.”’ 

“Strange! Ishould say it did. Why, what can an unread, 
unromantic business man tell you about poetry—you who 
train with a push of poets? Didn’t you take me to task 
once for not knowing the difference between an epic and a 
madrigal? ’’ 

“But this is not that kind of a question. It concerns a 
poem, yet the circumstances are such that I can’t appeal to 
Mr. Loudon or Somerville Adams or Carl Bereitenberg.”’ 

““What’s the trouble? Is it out of their line? Nowadays, 
I hear, poets specialize, like doctors and painters.”’ 

““That’s it,’’ said Gertrude, moving her chair closer and 
adopting a confidential tone. ‘‘ I’m sure one of those three 
wrote this, but I can’t decide whose style it most resembles.’’ 

‘‘ That’s funny; seeing they’ve been sending you specimens 
about twice a week.”’ 

“ve compared it with everything else they’ ve written'me, 

_ and it’s quite different.”’ 

‘“‘ Then I take it the last verses weren’t signed. Now, that 
doesn’t seem like Loudon or Adams or Bereitenberg. What 
confines your suspicions to them? Maybe this modest violet 
IS some new poet trying to butt in.’’ 

““You’ll understand when you’ve heard more of the facts,’’ 
she said pensively. ‘‘ But, first, I’11 show you the poem.”’ 

Gertrude trailed over to a little desk in one corner of the 
room and returned with a sheet of paper containing several 


In such days as these a 


I’ve looked over everything they’ve 
written without finding a clew.’’ 

“And yet you insist that nobody could have done it but 
Loudon or Adams or Bereitenberg. Why?’’ 

As I paused for a reply Gertrude’s cheeks became flaming 
signals of distress. 
I ever gave you,’’ she began with evident reluctance. ‘I 
trust you because I realize that, in spite of your utter inability 
to appreciate many of the finer and higher things of life, you 
are at bottom a sensible young man; but if you laugh it will 
be your last chance to do anything for me.”’ 

“*] promise not to laugh.’’ 

Cautiously she glanced about the room, at the closed doors 
and thickly-curtained windows, then, putting her lips within 


‘* They as good as 


‘* This is the greatest proof of confidence 


two inches of my tingling ear, whispered: 
told me they wrote it!’’ 

“Which?’’ 

“Each of them! All three!”’ 

““No!”’ I cried in horror. 

‘‘ They did,’’ she declared, nodding vig- 
orously. ‘‘ Not in so many words; but 
each tried to create that impression. For 
instance— when I showed it first to Mr. 
Loudon, and told him how much I admired 
it and longed to thank the author, he shyly 
hung his head and replied, ‘I can’t tell you 
how glad I am. 
exists between 
inspire our best work, and I am sure that the 
author of this unworthy tribute will under- 
stand your approval, even unvoiced.’ ”’ 

A sudden coughing spell enabled me to 
retire into the depths of a friendly handker- 
chief. 

‘Those were his words,’’ she went on 
mournfully; ‘‘ and when, as he was leaving, 
I said, ‘Thank you ever so much for the 
lovely verses,’ he only smiled in a mysteri- 
ous way and waved his hand as though to 
deprecate a compliment.”’ 

“Incredible! But, after that, why did you 
try the others?’’ 

“‘T didn’t intend to. I should have be- 
lieved Mr. Loudon had not Mr. Bereitenberg 
absolutely forced his way intothetrap. He 
called the same afternoon and found the 
poem lying where we had left it on the 
table. I had to tell him some one had sent 
it anonymously, and then he asked how I 
liked it, and when I told him I was perfectly 
crazy about it he said no more; but when he 
was goue I found his initials in pencil, very 
small, down here in the lower right-hand 
corner of the sheet. He must have put them 
there while I wasn’t looking.’ 


They say a mystic bond 


us poets and those who 
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An Experiment in Literary 
Detective Work 


By ALLAN P. AMES 


“Tt came by 


‘I see you’ve rubbed them out,’’ said I. 
** Ves; 


‘* Temptress! 


I didn’t want Mr. Adams to see them 
Weren't 
you see fit to ensnare poor Sommy Adams, too? 


two victims enough? Why did 


**After the way the others acted I was angry enough for any 
thing,’’ replied Gertrude, now almost in tears. ‘“‘And Mr 
Adams behaved just the sarme—looked—oh, so proud and 
humble, and waved aside my thanks with the same gesture 
There must be a school for poets where they teach them that 
way of using the hands.”’ 

‘I never dreamed of such depravity, even among those 
‘literary fellers.’ But goon. Where do I come in?”’ 

‘I am ’most-distracted thinking about it and trying to 
decide which to believe. It isn’t just that the one who told 
the truth and really wrote those beautiful verses should suffer 
for the hypocrisy of the rest. I hoped the truth would come 
out of itself; but it hasn’t, and the strain of treating them all 
alike until it does is wearing me to a shadow. So I sent for 
you. Please help. I must know.”’ 

“*Seems to me my game is to leave things as they are. 
Here are my rivals all under the same cloud. They’re all 
goats now. Why should J be anxious to pick the sheep. 
Gertrude, it isn’t fair. The law doesn’t compel a prisoner to 
take the stand against himself.’’ 

‘* Now, that’s not like you,’’ she pleaded, with a fugitive 
touch on my sleeve. ‘‘I thought you would be glad to help 
me.’’ 

‘*T am giad,’’ I promptly answered. 

‘* Then what do you suggest? ’’ 

Her impatience had to contain itself, however, while I sat 
with a finger on each temple, in an attitude of profound cogi- 
tation. 

‘* Now, I don’t claim to have originated this scheme. It's 
Gertrude, 


The oracle spoke only after proper deliberation: 


centuries old, but it ought to be as useful as ever. 
don’t you remember how one of those ancient Roman duffers 
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* 
wrote averse cracking up the emperor, and, because he neg- 
lected to sign his name, some rival poet claimed it and drew 
a big reward?’’ 

** We did read about something like that in school. Virgil, 

wasn't it?’”’ 
* ‘It doesn’t matter who. But the way he squared himself 
proved him the wisest kind of a guy, and you might profit by 
his experience. When he saw somebody eise appropriating 
his glory, you know, he told the emperor what the game was 
and suggested atest to demonstrate who was the true author. 
He and the other poet were to write more verses completing 
the first, which, 1 believe, was somewhat unfinished. The 
impostor did his best, but he was out of his class, and Virgil, 
or Horace, or whoever it was, won in a walk. Why couldn’t 
you try the same plan?’”’ 

“*T will! IT will!’’ she cried, enthusiastically jumping up 
and wringing my hand. ‘I knew you could help me out, 
old fellow. There’s something in that head of yours besides 
horses, even if you do wear your hair short.’’ 

“You see,’’ I continued, considerably encouraged, ‘‘ this 
poem of yours is hot stuff, but there isn’t enough of it. Didn't 
it strike you as incomplete? ’”’ 

Gertrude seated herself beside me on the divan and studied 
the two verses intently. ‘‘It does seem as though there 
should be more,’’ she replied thoughtfully. 

‘* There zs more,’’ I declared. 

““Where?’’ she asked, wondering at my confidence. 

“* W— why—in the head of the fellow that wrote these two 
—where else?’ I responded hurriedly. 

“Yes; that’s sensible. Whoever wrote these can write a 
I'll tell Mr. Loudon and Mr. Bereitenberg 
Won’t it be 


third as good. 
and Mr. Adams each to complete his work. 
interesting ?’’ 

“*Very,’’ said I, “‘ for them.”’ 


Thanks to the eagerness with which those three rhymsters 
followed up their fancied advantage I did not have to wait 
long for the second summons. 

‘““The returns are all in,’’ she telephoned. ‘‘ They’ve 
sent their verses by mail, and I’m dying to open them, 
but won't until you arrive. 

** Nervy bluffers, anyway,’’ I thought, as I slammed 
down the top of my desk and bolted for a car. 


Hurry, please.’’ 


It was inspiring weather, the first really decent 
weather in weeks; and, with the prospect of victory 
fitting wings to my feet, I sprang up the front steps 
two at atime and almost into the arms of the daughter 
of the house, whose anxiety had caused her to watch 
and meet me at the door. 

‘ T thought you never were coming,’’ she said, as she 
hurried me up to her own little sitting-room, It was 
a long time since I had passed its magic portals; but 
things were coming my way, and I intended to keep 
them headed in the same direction. 

‘“How did they receive your suggestion?’’ I in- 
quired 

“Well, they didn’t appear over-delighted. But 
when I insisted, of course they couldn’t refuse. Mr. 
Bereitenberg asked to see the original verses again; 
but I laughed him out of it by demanding whether the 
poem me.nt so little to him that he had forgotten 
it already. He tried to explain that he had ‘ dashed 
it off’ so spontaneously that it left no lasting impres- 
sion— said he never thought them out, just ‘ felt’ them. 
He remembered the ‘ motif,’ but the exact wording 
had escaped him. But I told him, never mind, to do 
his best. Now we’ll see what his best is. This is his 
writing. We'll open this envelope first.’’ 

Gertrude sat down, with the fate of Carl 
Bereitenberg, sentimentalist and impressionist, before 
her, together with the two other sealed packets and 
the typewritten verses. 

** Let’s read the original one first,’’ I suggested, 
‘and his right after. That’s the best way to tell 
whether they harmonize.’’ 

She agreed, and, taking Bereitenberg’s contribution 


from its envelope, laid them side by side. Thus we 
read: 


So oft have I invok’d thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair assistance for my verse, 
As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 


Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Thus, soud conjoined with soul, we float, an empyrean 
cloud, 
Aloft where naught but Silence is, afar from all the 
loud 
And wildiy wailing, weary world. Forever through 
our days 
May we two be Love’s comets, whirled along celestial 
ways. 
‘“My —ee!’’ said Gertrude with a long breath. 
‘It’s lovely, but it doesn’t quite fit, does it?’’ 
“Not quite,’’ said I. 
** He hasn't even the same metre.’”’ 
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‘*In my opinion, a fatal defect. The only way I can dis- 
tinguish one thing Bereitenberg writes from another is by 
their different metres.’’ 

“IT didn’t think it was he, anyway,’’ she said musingly. 
“‘1’m glad it isn’t.’’ ‘ 

‘““H—m. So you have preferences. Who do you hope 
wrote this— Loudon?”’ 

But, now Mr. Bereitenberg’s claims are 
disposed of, there is an even chance that he did.’’ 

“*We’ll soon know. Loudon is the strenuous one, isn’t he? 
Imitates Kipling and that Man-with-the-Hoe chap?’’ 

‘““Not at all,’’? she replied warmly. ‘‘ Originality is Mr. 
Loudon’s most striking quality. Didn’t you know he was 
founding a new school of poetry? I like his verse the best of 
all; it is so strong.”’ 

“It'll have to be to stand this test,’’ I chuckled. 

“We'll open his next,’’ said she, ‘‘ and I'll show you —— 
Oh!" she exclaimed. ‘‘ Splendid! I knew it was he.”’ 

With the stubbiest of pens and a river of ink Loudon had 
written, in a stern, masterful hand: 


“*T didn’t say so. 


Thou art my guardian friend, my spirit guide, 
Along sleep paths of effort, unto where 
Eternal Genius sits and songs abide, 
And laurels rain their crowns for victors’ wear. 
‘It fits, it fits!’’ cried Gertrude excitedly. ‘‘ The metres 
are exactly the same. Listen: 
' 


“And giv | en grace | a dotib | le ma | jes ty.’ 


“Thou Art | my guar | dian friénd | , my spir | it g@ide.”’ 


’ 


“Perhaps they are turned out of similar moulds,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘* But they’re far from being the same stuff. I should 
think you could see that.’’ 

““Oh, what do you know about poetry?’’ she retorted 
amiably. 

*‘Not a thing,’’ 
going to decide the contest without giving poor Adams a 
chance? ’”’ 


I answered humbly. ‘‘ But you’re not 


‘““We might as well see what he’s written; although it 
would be more charitable to send his letter back unopened. 


GAe 
Dutiful Mariner 


By Wallace Irwin 


Twas off the Eastern Filigrees — 
Wizzle the pipes o’ertop ! — 
When the gallant Captain of the Cheese 
Began to skip and hop. 


‘* Oh, stately man and old, beside, 
Why dost gymnastics do? 
Is such example dignified 
To set before your crew?’ 


‘Oh, hang me crew!’’ the Captain cried, 
‘And scuttle of me ship. 
If I’m the skipper, blarst me hide! 
Ain't I supposed to skip? 


‘« I'm growing old,’’ the Captain said ; 
‘* My dancing days are donc; 
But while I’m skipper of this ship 
I'll skip with any one. 


‘‘1'm growing gray.’’ I heard him say, 
‘‘And I cannot rest or sleep 
While under me the troubled sea 
Lies forty spasms decp. 


‘* Lies forty spasms deep,’’ he said; 
‘But still me trasty sloop 
Each hour, I wot, gocs many a knot 
And many a bow and loop. 


‘The hours are full of knots,’’ he said, 
‘*Untic them if ye can. 

In vain I’ve tried, for Time and Ticd 
Wait not for any man. 


‘* My fate is hard,’’ the old man sobbed, 
‘*And I am sick and sore. 
My aged limbs of rest are robbed, 
And skipping is a bore. 


‘* But Duty is the seaman’s boast, 
And on this gallant ship 
You'll find the skipper at his post 
As long as he can skip.”’ 


And so the Captain of the Cheese 
Skipped on again as onc 

Who lofty satisfaction sees 
In duty bravely done. 





January 23, 1904 


This kind of verse is quite out of his line, youknow. He’s 
really extremely shallow; writes little besides vers de 
soctété.’’ 

This characteristic bit from Adams: 

She frowned upon me in the dance, 

When hearts were light and laughter free; 
She frowned upon me, and I felt 

The world grow dark and cold when she 
Frowned as she passed me in the dance. 

‘‘ There, you see,’’ said Gertrude with evident satisfaction; 
**he couldn’t have wrjtten it. How silly this seems beside 
Mr. Loudon’s inspiring lines. His last is even better than 
the first two; don’t you think so?’”’ 

‘“No,’’ I said bluntly, ‘‘I don’t. Neither would you if 
es 

But she let me get no further. ‘‘ I expected to find you 
prejudiced, but not unjust. I am grateful to you; but my 
first duty is to poor Mr. Loudon. Think how our dreadful 
suspicions might have injured him. You must go now, for 
I’ve got to write and ask his forgiveness.’’ 

“Wait a minute,’’ I said. ‘‘ Before you send me away 
let’s settle this matter for good. I’m not a qualified critic, 
Gertrude, like you; but, for the last time, I ask: Can’t you 
see that this verse of Loudon’s isn’t even in the same class 
with the first two? Comparatively speaking, it’s rot.’’ 

“* Shame on you!’’ she cried reproachfully. ‘I hope this 
affair will never reach his ears. He is so morbidly sensitive, 
he’d never get over it.’’ 

““T don’t care,’’ I responded doggedly. ‘‘ I’m not going 
to stand by and see you bamboozled. They’re all fakirs; and 
he’s the worst of the lot, because he’s the skillfullest.’’ 

‘* How can you be so coarse and ungenerous! Reall”, if 
you don’t stop you’ll force me to think that you’re jealous. 
Perhaps you can show me what a proper continuation of 
those verses should be.”’ 

Nothing becomes Gertrude less than sarcasm. Therefore 
I wasted no more words, but came straight to the point. 

*“Tcan,’’ I replied promptly. ‘‘ And, what’s more, I will. 
Here, give me that paper.’’ 

Beneath the original verses I rapidly scribbled six 
lines and handed it back for her inspection. The 
whole poem read thus: 


So oft have I invok’d thee for my Muse, 
And found such fair assistance for my verse, 
As every alien tongue hath got my use, 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee: 
In others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 
She read with lips pursing captiously. 
‘Now, what do you think?”’ I asked. 
‘* Good — surprisingly good, for you. I didn’t think 
you had it in you.’’ 
“* Yes; I pride myself on my memory.’’ 

‘“ Nevertheless, I like Mr. Loudon’s better,’’ she 
continued, heeding neither the word nor the emphasis. 
** Gertrude! ’”’ 
beyond utterance. 

‘“‘Why, how you behave,’’ said she. ‘‘I never 
knew you took such pride in your poetic ability. Can’t 
you see,’’ she added pityingly, ‘‘ your verse is two 
lines too long? You should have written another 
quatrain.”’ 

“*Quatrain your grandmether! ”’ 
**Can’t you see I've filled out a sonnet? ’”’ 

‘‘T like it better in quatrains,’’ she said simply. 

** But it 7s a sonnet.”’ 

‘* Besides, you have no business to be writing 


I arose and faced her with feelings 


I replied rudely. 


verse,’’ she went on, plainly considering my last asser- 
tion not worth contradicting. ‘‘ I don’t care for you 
as a poet at all. You're too big.’’ 

“* Oh, that’s the trouble, is it? Then know that I’m 
not writing verse; I’m only doing missionary work. 
I started out to prove those three rhymsters a precious 
gang of humbugs, and I don’t intend to let one escape 
—not even that inspired liar, Loudon. Since you 
won't take my unsupported word, here’s evidence that 
you can’t dispute.”’ 

So saying, I stalked over to the bookcase, and from 
the set of Shakespeare selected the volume of Sonnets 
and laid it on her lap, open at the seventy-eighth. 
Then: I stepped back to watch the face bending over 
the words of the immortal master. 

Astonishment, shame, indignation —it betrayed 
them all, as she read and compared. 

“‘ Any mistakes?’ I finally inquired. 

‘* Not one,’’ she answered, without looking up. 

‘* Rather presumptuous of those fellows, don’t you 
think, trying to improve upon Shakespeare?’’ 

“*Sacrilege!’’ said Gertrude in a hushed voice. 
‘* Do you suppose they knew?’’ 


re} 


ful 


4 


le 
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“You have the facts; draw your own conclusions,’’ I 
replied 

‘* And the mystery isn’t solved, after all,’’ she said sorrow- 
fully. 

Then, after a pause: 

‘Tf none of those three sent the first part of the sonnet, 
who did?”’ 

‘“Who would venture such liberties with a Shakespearean 
sonnet except some irreverent, unromantic man of business? ’* 


I observed. ‘‘ Like me.’’ 


Rud 


Ceesar Perkins, 
the Colored ALsop 


JESAR PERKINS was the last negro member of the 
Virginia Legislature. Casar was black —very black. 
Not a drop of white blood coursed through his veins. Just 
before the expiration of his term Casar scored the Democrats 
in a humorous speech for their failure to keep a campaign 
promise to submit the prohibition question to the voters of the 
State 
‘* Yawl Democrats,’’ he said —for Casar was untutored and 
expressed himself in genuine darky dialect —“‘ is ’bout ter let 
dis Assembly break up widout keepin’ yo’ promis’ ter pass on 


de licker question. You was mighty pert ter promis’ fo’ de 





trict that have changed less within the 

last half-century than Nevill’s Court, 
leading from Great New Street into Fetter 
Lane. Its north side still consists of the same 
quaint row of small low shops that stood there, 
doing perhaps a little brisker business, when 
George the Fourth was King; its southern side 
of the three substantial houses, each 
behind a strip of garden pleasant by contrast 


Pic: are the ways of the West Central dis- 


same 


with surrounding grimness, built long ago— 
some say before Queen Anne was dead. 

Out of the largest of these, passing through 
the garden then well for, 
Sunday morning, some fifteen years before the 
commencement proper of this story, 
Solomon Appleyard, pushing in front of him a 
perambulator. At the brick wall surmounted 
by wooden railings that divides the garden from 


cared came one 


one 


the court Solomon paused, hearing the voice of 
Mrs. Appleyard speaking from the doorstep. 

“If 1 don’t see you again before dinner-time 
I'll try and get on without you, understand? 
Don’t think of nothing but your pipe and forget 
the child. And be careful of the crossings.’’ 

Mrs. Appleyard retired into the darkness. 
Solomon, steering the perambulator carefully, 
emerged from Nevill’s Court without accident. 
The quiet streets drew Solomon westward. 
An inviting seat beneath the shade overlook- 
ing the Long Water in Kensington Gardens 
invited to rest. 

“ Piper?’’ suggested a small boy to Solomon. 
‘Sunday Times, 'Server?’’ 

““My boy,’’ said Mr. Appleyard slowly, 
““when you’ve been mewed up with newspapers 
eighteen hours a day for six days a week you 
can do without ’em for a morning. Take ’em 
away. I want to forget the smell of ’em.’’ 

Solomon, having assured himself that the 
perambulator was still breathing, crossed his 
his pipe. 

“* Hezekiah! ”’ 

The exclamation had been wrung from Solomon Appleyard 
by the approach of a stout, short man clad in a remarkably 
ill-fitting broadcloth suit. 

*“ What, Sol, my boy!”’ 

“It looked like you,” said Solomon ‘‘ And then I said 
to myself, ‘No, surely it can’t be Hezekiah; he’ll be at 
chapel.’ ’’ 


party in the 
legs and lit 


“You run about,’’? said Hezekiah, addressing a youth of 
some four summers whom he had been leading by the 
hand. 

“Don’t you go out o’ my sight, and whatever you do don’t 
you do injury to those new clothes of yours, or you’ll wish 
you’d never been put intothem. The truth is,’’ continued 
Hezekiah to his friend, his sole surviving son and heir being 
out of earshot, ‘‘the morning tempted me. ’Tain’t often I 
get a bit of fresh air.’’ 

“ Doing well?”’ 

“‘ The business,’’ replied Hezekiah, ‘‘ is going up by leaps 
and bounds—leaps and bounds. But, of course, all that 


’ 


‘lection, an’ I speck I kin spin a yarn right here what'll 
’splain dat bizness fer de satisfaction uv de people. Yo’ 
capers brings ter min’ monst'us forcible de story uv de cat an’ 
de rat. 

‘* Dat tale was tol’ ter me in ol’ Cumberlan’ County, down 
on Jeems’s River, when I wasn’t nowhar near bein’ grow'd 
up. It runs ’bout like dis: 

“One time dar was a big tub er licker settin’ out in de 
barnyard. 
’roun’ de place. He seed dat tub, an’ he smell sumpin’, he 
didn’ kno’ what. He kep’ on nosin’ 'roun’ twel fus’ thing he 
know’d he was on de rim er de tub. He craw! 'roun’ an’ 
’roun’, an’ fall right smack inter dat tub er licker. Try 
hard as he could he couldn’ git out. It looked like de jig 
He make a mighty splutteration, but 


A rat come outer his hol’ an’ 'gun ter bruise 
4 


was up wid ’im, sho’. 
*twan’t nouse. Dar he was, an’ dar it seem as if he gwineter 
stay. 

‘*Des ’bout dat time a cat come ‘long th’oo de barnyard 
Mr. Cat heerd de splashin’ in de tub, an’ bein’ a gemman of 
much curiosity he tuk an’ r’ar up on his hin’ feet to see what 
de racket was. Soon’s he seed de nice, fat rat in dar Mr. Cat 
fa’rly grinned. Mr. Rat sing out, he did, ‘ Howdy, Mr. Cat? 
Dis isa mighty pickle I’sein. But it seem much mo’ natchul 
fer me ter be et up by you dan ter git drownded in dis nasty 
tub er whisky; 
fer yo’ dinner.’ 

‘De cat take de rat out, but as Mr. Rat was des drippin’ 
wid licker he say ter hisse’f, 


an’ ef you'll git me outer dis you kin eat me 


“It won’t never do fer me ter 
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PLEADINGS, EVEN TEARS, PROVED FRUITLESS 


means*harder work for 
till twelve o’clock at night.’’ 

“* There’s nothing I know of, 
something of a pessimist, ‘‘ that’s given away free gratis for 
nothing except misfortune.’’ 

** Keeping yourself up to the mark ain’t too easy,’’ con- 
tinued Hezekiah; 
all they think of. 
you! What the world’s coming to I don’t know. 
the printing business doing?’’ 

“The printing business,’’ responded the other, removing 
his pipe and speaking somewhat sadly, ‘‘ the printing busi- 
ness looks like being a big thing. 
what hampers me, or rather the want of it. 
careful; she don’t waste much, Janet don’t.’’ 

“* Now with Anne,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ it’s all the other 
way — pleasure, gayety, a day at Rosherville or the Crystal 
Palace, anything to waste money.’’ 

** Ah, she was always fond of her bit of fun,’ 
Solomon. 

“‘Fun!’’ retorted Hezekiah sharply; ‘‘I like a bit of fun 
myself, but not if you've got to pay for it. Where’s the fun 
in that?’’ 


me. It's from six in the morning 


” 


returned Solomon, who was 


“and when it comes to other folks—play’s 
Talk religion to them, why, they laugh at 
How’s 


Capital, of course, is 
But Janet, she’s 


remembered 


tackle im while he’s so soaked, an’ I reckon I'll des fotch ‘im 
Atter he done toted 
‘im away he sot dar watchin’ an’ thinkin’ what a nice dinner 


out in de sun an’ let ‘im dry off good.’ 


he gwineter have De sun shine so warm de cat fall fas’ ter 


sleep. * 

Mr. Rat, he 'skivered dat, so he crope off right easy, 
an’ ’twan't long ‘fo’ he was in his hol’ safe an’ soun De 
cat wake up, look 'roun’ an’ say 

“Hil Whar my rat? I sho'ly had ‘im here ‘fo’ I fell 
ersleep.’ 

“*Den he go to de hole an’ sing out, ‘ Heyo, Mr. Rat Is 


you in dar?’ 


*** Oh, yes,’ hollered back de rat; ‘ an’ des "bout ter take 


a nap.’ 
pea minits,’ says Mr. Cat 
Rat 


Rat, you ’members yo’ premis’ tet 


Come out a few 


Can't right now,’ says Mr 
“** But, Mr 
Mr. Cat 
*** What I promis’ you?’ Rat 
*** You said ef I tuk you outen dat tub I might eat you fer 


my dinner.’ 


me, Says 


says Mr 


““* Oh, pshaw! Mr. Cat! You sho’ly mus’ be jokin You 
ain’ ’spectin’ ter hol’ me ter dat, is you? Why, man, I was 
in licker when I made you dat promis’.’ 

“An’ T tell you, feller-members, concluded Casar 


Perkins, ‘‘ it was de same wid de Democrats in de campaign 
When dey promised ter have de local option question sub 


dey was in licker, too.”’ 


mitted ter de people 


What I ask myself said 
Solomon, looking straight in front of him, ‘* is 
What do we do it for?”’ 


** What do we do what for?’”’ 


sometimes,’’ 


““Work like blessed slaves, depriving our 
selves of all enjoyments. What's the sense of 
it. What— 


A voice from the perambulator beside him 
broke the thread of Solomon Appleyard’s dis 
Hezekiah 


Grindley, seeking distraction and finding none, 


course The sole surviving son of 


had crept back unperceived. A perambulator 
out of 
could 


A thing his experience told him which 


excitement in some form or other 


gen 
took 


case 


erally be obtained. You worried it and 
your chance. Either it howled 
had to run for life, 


unfortunately overtaken nine times out of ten 


in which 


you your followed, and 


by a whirlwind of vengeance; or it gurgled 
the 


descended on your head. 


in which case heavens smiled and halos 


In either event you 


escaped the deadly ennui that is the result of 
continuous virtue. Master Grindley, his star 
having pointed out to him a peacock’s feather 
lying on the ground, had, with one eye upon 
his unobservant parent, removed the compli 
Miss Helvetia 


Appleyard from the world and, anticipating by 


cated coverings sheltering 
a quarter of a century the prime enjoyment of 
British youth, had set to work to tickle that 
lady on the nose. Miss Helvetia Appleyard, 
awakened, did the tickled 
British maiden of to-day may be relied upon to 


precisely what 


do under similar circumstances: she first of 
all took swift and comprehensive survey of the 
Had he 


displeasing in her eyes she would, one may 


male thing behind the feather been 
rely upon it, have anteceded the behavior in 

that 
Master 


similar case of her descendant of to-day 
is tosay, expressed resentment in no uncertain terms. 
Nathaniel Grindley proving, however, to her taste, that which 
might have been considered impertinence became accepted 
as a fit and proper form of introduction. Miss Appleyard 
smiled graciously; nay, further, intimated desire for more 
‘* That your only one?’’ asked the paternal Grindley 


‘* She’s the only one,’’ replied Solomon, speaking in tones 
less pessimistic. 
Grindley Junior, 
wriggled herself Grindley Junior 
continued his attentions, the lady indicating by signs the 
various points.at which she was most susceptible. 

‘Pretty picture they make eh?’’ 
Hezekiah in a whisper to his friend. 

‘Never saw her take to any one like that before,’’ re- 
turned Solomon, likewise in a whisper 

A neighboring church clock 
Appleyard, knocking the ashes from his pipe, arose 

“Don’t see any reason myself why we shouldn’t see a 
little more of one another than we do,"’ 
Senior, shaking hands. 


Miss Appleyard had, with the help of 
into a sitting posture 


together, suggested 


chimed twelve. Solomon 


suggested Grindley 


‘*Give us a look-up one Sunday afternoon,’’ suggested 


Solomon. ‘‘ Bring the youngster with you 








Solomon Appleyard and Hezekiah 
Grindley had started life within a few 
months of one another some five-and- 
thirty years before—likewise within a 
few hundred yards of one another — 
Solomon at his father’s bookselling and 
printing establishment on the east side 
of the High Street of a small Yorkshire 
town; Hezekiah at his father’s grocery- 
shop on the west side opposite. Both 
had daughters. 


Solomon's natural bent toward gayety 


married farmers’ 
Fate had corrected by direct- 
ing his affections to a partner 
Yorkshire 
and 


instinct with 


shrewdness; with 


shrewdness yo other qualities 


that make for success rather 
than for happiness. Heze- 
kiah, had circumstances been j 


equal, might have been his 
friend’s rival for Janet’s cap- 
able and saving hand had not 

laughing 
directed by 
her 

presume, 


sweet-tempered, 
Anne Glossop, 

Providence to moral 
welfare, must 
fallen in love with him Be- 
tween Janet’s 


Anne’s three hundred golden 


one 


virtues and 
sovereigns Hezekiah had not 
hesitated a moment. Golden 
sovereigns were solid facts; 
wifely virtues by a serious Daas 
minded and strong-willed 

husband could be instilled — 

at all events light-heartedness 

The Hezekiah 
ambition, Solomon by his wife’s, had arrived in 
Hezekiah to open a grocer’s 
who should have known 
him was a hopeless neighborhood; but Hezekiah 
Solomon, after looking 


urged by his own 


London 


suppressed two men, 


within a year of another: 


shop in Kensington 


one 
which those 
assured 
had the instinct of 
about him, had 
Nevill’s Court as a promising foundation for a printer’s busi- 
The two friends, scorning 
delights, living laborious days, had seen but little of one an- 
other, Light-hearted Anne had borne her dour partner two 
children had Nathaniel George, with the luck 
supposed to wait on number three, had lived on, and inherit 


a money-maker 


fixed upon a roomy, substantial house in 


ness. That was ten years 


ago. 


who died. 
ing, fortunately, the temperament of his mother, had brought 
sunshine into the gloomy rooms above the shop in High Street, 
Kensington. Mrs. Grindley, grown weak and fretful, had 
rested from her labors 

Mrs. Appleyard’s guardian angel, prudent like his protégée, 
had waited till 
before dispatching the stork to Nevill’s Court with a little 


Later he had sent another who, not finding the close 


Solomon’s business was well established 


girl. 
air of St. Dunstan to her liking, had found her way back 
And 


there remained to carry on the legend of the Grindleys and 


again, thus passing out of this story and all others. 


the Appleyards only Nathaniel George, now aged five, and 
Janet Helvetia, quite a beginner, who took life seriously. 
There are no such things as facts. Narrow-minded folk— 
like— would have 
house 


surveyors, auctioneers and such insisted 
that the 
Nevill’s Court was a strip of land one hundred and eighteen 
feet by laurel 
bushes and a dwarf deodora. To Nathaniel George and 
Janet Helvetia it the land of Thule, ‘‘the farthest 
boundaries of which no man has reached.’’ Onrainy Sunday 


garden between the old Georgian and 


ninety-two, containing a laburnum tree, six 


was 


afternoons they played in the great gloomy pressroom, 
where silent ogres, standing motionless, stretched out iron 
arms to seize them as they ran. Then, just when Nathaniel 
eight and Janet Helvetia four and a half, 
Hezekiah launched the celebrated ‘‘ Grindley’s Sauce.’’ It 


added a relish to chops and steaks, transformed cold mutton 


George was 





into a luxury and swelled the head of Hezekiah Grindley, 
which enough in all conscience as it and 
shriveled up his little hard heart. The Grindleys and the 
As a sensible feilow ought to 


was big was, 
Appleyards visited no more. 
have seen for himself, so thought Hezekiah, the sauce had 
altered all things. 
their children, things having remained equal, might have 
been a pretty fancy; but the son of the great Grindley, 
whose name in three-foot letters faced the world from every 


The possibility of a marriage between 


hoarding, would have to look higher than a printer’s daughter. 
Solomon, a sudden and vehement convert to the principles of 
medizval feudalism, would rather see his only child, grand- 
daughter of the author of The History of Kettlewell and 
other works, dead and buried than married to a grocer’s son, 
even though he might inherit a fortune made out of poisoning 
the public with a mixture of mustard and sour beer. It was 
many years before Nathaniel George and Janet Helvetia met 
one another again, and when they did they had forgotten one 
another. 

Hezekiah S. Grindley, a short, stout and rather pompous 
gentleman, sat under a palm in the gorgeously-furnished 
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THE WHOLE HISTORY OF THE THREE 
WASTED YEARS CAME OUT 


drawing-room of his house at Notting Hill. Mrs 
Grindley, a thin, faded woman, the despair of her dress 
maker, sat as near to the fire as its massive and imposing 
copper outworks permit, and shivered. Grindley 
Junior, a fair-haired, well-shaped youth, with eyes that the 
other sex found attractive, leant with his hands in his 
pockets against a scrupulously-robed statue of Diana and 
appeared uncomfortable. 

‘*T’'m making the money —making it hand over fist. All 
you'll have to do will be to spend it,’’ Grindley Senior was 


big 


would 


explaining to his son and heir. 

“*T'll do that all right, dad.’’ 

‘* I’m not so sure of it,’’ was his father's opinion. ‘‘You’ve 
got to prove yourself worthy to spend it. Don’t you think 
I shall be content to have slaved all these years merely to 
provide a brainless young idiot with the means of self- 
I leave iny money to somebody worthy of me 





indulgence. 
understand, sir? —somebody worthy of me.’’ 

Mrs. a sentence; Mr. Grindley 
turned her. The sentence remained 
unfinished. 


commenced 
upon 


Grindley 
his small eyes 


“You were about to say something,’’ her husband re- 
minded her. 

Mrs. Grindley said it was nothing. 

“If it is anything worth hearing—if it is anything that 
will assist the discussion, let’s have it.’’ Mr. Grindley 
waited. ‘If not, if you yourself do not consider it worth 
finishing, why have begun it?”’ 

Mr. Grindley returned to his son and heir. You haven't 
done too well at school —in fact, your school career has dis- 


sé 


appointed me.”’ 
“IT know I’m not clever,’’ Grindley Junior offered as an 
excuse. 
“Why not?) Why aren’t you clever? 
His son and heir was unable to explain. 


” 
You are my son—why aren’t you clever? It’s laziness, 
sir; sheer laziness! ’’ 

““T’ll try and do better at Oxford, sir 
will!” 

“You had better,’’ him; ‘* because, I 
warn you, your whole future depends on it. You know me. 
You’ve got to be a credit to me, to be worthy of the name of 


-honor bright, I 


his father advised 


Grindley —or the name, my boy, is all you’ll have.’’ 

Old Grindley meant it, and his son knew that he meant 
it. The old Puritan principles and instincts were strong in 
the old gentleman — formed, perhaps, the better part of him. 
Idleness was an abomination to him; devotion to pleasure, 
other than the pleasure of money-making, a grievous sin in 
Grindley Junior fully intended to do well at 
In accusing himself of 
injustice. He had 
Our virtues can be 

Young Grindley 
had one admirable virtue that needs above all others careful 
Before the charm and 
The Sauce, 
against the earnest counsel of its own advertisement, was 
forgotten, the pickles passed by. To escape the natural 
result of his popularity would have needed a stronger will 
than young Grindley possessed. For a time the true state of 
affairs was hidden from the eye of Grindley Senior. To 


his eyes. 
Oxford, and might have succeeded. 
lack of did himself an 
brains, he had energy, he had character. 


cleverness he 
our stumbling-blocks as well as our vices. 


controlling: he was amiability itself. 
sweetness of it Oxford snobbishness went down. 


January 23, 1904 


this term 
determi- 


“slack” it 

with the full 
nation of 
it the next 
easy; the difficulty be- 


** swatting ’’ 
is always 


gins only with the new 
term. Possibly with 
luck young Grindley 
might have retrieved 
his position and cov- 
ered up the traces of his 
folly but for an unfor- 
tunate accident. 
turning to college with 


Re- 


some other choice spirits 
at two o’clock in the 
morning, it occurred to 
young Grindley that 
trouble might be saved 
all round by cutting out 
a pane of glass with a 
diamond ring and enter- 
ing his rooms, which 
were on the ground 
floor, by the window. 
That in mistake for his 
should 
selected the bedroom of 
the College Rector was a misfortune. Young Grindley, hav- 
ing been warned already twice before, was ‘“‘ sent down.”’ 
And then, of course, the whole history of the three wasted 
years came out. Old Grindley in his study chair, having 
talked for half an hour at the top of his voice, chose, partly 
by reason of physical necessity, partly by reason of dormant 
dramatic instinct, to speak quietly and slowly. 

‘“T’ll give you one chance more, my boy, and one only. 


own he have 


I’ve tried you as a gentleman — perhaps that was my mistake. 
Now I'll try you as a grocer.’ 
** As a what?’’ 
‘* As a grocer, sir— g-r-o-c-e-r — grocer, a man who stands 


behind a counter in a white apron and his shirt-sleeves; who 
sells tea and sugar and candied peel and such like things to 
customers —old ladies, little girls; who rises at six in the 
morning, takes down the shutters, sweeps out the shop, 
cleans the windows; who has half an hour for his dinner of 
corned beef and bread, who puts up the shutters at ten 
o'clock at night, tidies up the shop, has his supper, and goes 
to bed feeling his day has not been wasted. I meant to 
spare you; I was wrong. You shall go through the mill as I 
went through it. If at the end of two years you’ve done well 
with your time, learned something — Jearned to be a man, at 
all events— you can come to me and thank me.’’ 

“I’m afraid, sir,’’ Grindley Junior, 
handsome face during the last few minutes had grown very 
white, ‘‘ I might not make a very satisfactory grocer. You 
see, sir, I've had no experience.”’ 


suggested whose 


‘“‘I’m glad to see you have some sense,’’ returned his 
“* You are quite right: even a grocer’s business 
requires learning. It will cost me a little money, but it will 
be the last I shall ever spend on you. For the first year you 
will have to be apprenticed, and I shall allow you something 
It shall be more than I had at your age— we'll 


After that I shall expect you to keep 


father dryly. 


to live on. 
say a pound a week. 
yourself.’’ 

Grindley Senior rose. 
answer till the evening. 
over you unless you are willing to agree. 


‘““You need not give me your 
You are of age; I have no control 
You can go my 
Way, or you can go your own.’’ 

Young Grindley, who had inherited a good deal of his 
father’s grit, felt very much inclined to go his own, but, 
hampered on the other hand by the sweetness of disposition he 
had inherited from his mother, was unable to withstand the 
argument of that lady’s tears; so that evening he accepted 
old Grindley's terms, asking only as a favor that the scene 
of his probation might be in some out-of-the-way neighbor- 
hood where there would be little chance of his being met by 
old friends. 

‘*T have thought of all that,’’ answered his father. ‘*‘ My 
object isn’t to humiliate you more than is necessary for your 
good. The shop I have already selected, on the assumption 
that you would submit, is as quiet and out-of-the-way as you 
could wish. It is in a turning-off of Fetter Lane where 
you'll see few other people than printers and caretakers. 
You’ll lodge with a woman, a Mrs. Postwhistle, who seems a 
very sensible person. She'll board you and lodge you, and 
every Saturday you’ll receive a post-office order for six 
shillings, out of which you’ll find yourself in clothes. You 
can take with you sufficient to last you for the first six 
months, but no more. At the end of the year you can change 
if you like and go to another shop, or make your own arrange- 
ments with Mrs. Postwhistle. If all is settled, you go there 
to-morrow. You go out of this house to-morrow in any 
event.”’ 

Mrs. Postwhistle was a large, placid lady of philosophic 
temperament. Hitherto the little grocer’s shop in Roll’s 
Court, Fetter Lane, had been easy of management by her 
unaided efforts; but the neighborhood was rapidly 
Other grocers’ shops were disappearing one by 


own 
changing. 
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one, making way for huge blocks of buildings where hundreds 
of iron presses, singing day and night, spread to the earth the 
song of the Mighty Pen. There were hours when the little 
shop could hardly accommodate its crowd of customers. 
Mrs. Postwhistle, of a bulk not to be moved quickly, had, 
after mature consideration conquering a natural disinclina- 
tion to change, decided to seek assistance. 

Young Grindley, alighting from a four-wheeled cab in 
Fetter Lane, marched up the Court, followed by a weak- 
kneed wastrel staggering under the weight of a small box. 
In the doorway of the little shop young Grindley paused and 
raised his hat. 

‘Mrs. Postwhistle?’ 

The lady from her chair behind the counter rose slowly. 

‘I am Mr. Nathaniel Grindley, the new assistant.’”’ 

The weak-kneed wastrel let fall the box with a thud upon 
the floor. Mrs. Postwhistle looked her new assistant up and 


down. 

““Oh,”’ said Mrs. Postwhistle. ‘‘ Well, I shouldn't ’ave 
felt instinctively it must be you, not if I’d ’ad to pick you 
out of acrowd. But if you tell me so, why, I suppose you 
are. Come in.”’ 

The weak-kneed wastrel receiving, to his astonishment, a 
shilling, departed. 

Grindley Senior had selected wisely. Mrs. Postwhisile’s 
theory was that although very few people in this world 
understood their own business, they un- 
derstood it better than any one else could 
understand it for them. If handsome, 
well-educated young gentlemen who gave 
shillings to wastrels felt they wanted to 
become smart and capable grocers’ assist- 
ants that was their affair. Her business 
was to teach them their work, and for 
her own sake to see that they did it. A 
month went by. Mrs. Postwhistle found 
her new assistant hard-working, willing, 
somewhat clumsy, but with a smile and 
a laugh that transformed mistakes, for 
which another would have been soundly 
rated, into welcome variations of the 
day’s monotony. 

‘“If you were the sort of woman that 
cared to make your fortune,’’ said one 
William Clodd, an old friend of Mrs. 
Postwhistle’s, young Grindley having 
descended into the cellar to grind coffee, 
““T’d tell you what to do. Take a bun- 
shop somewhere in the neighborhood of 
a girls’ school and put that assistant of 
yours in the window. You’d do a roar- 
ing business."’ 

‘* There’s a mystery about ’im,’’ said 
Mrs. Postwhistle. 

** Know what it is?’’ 

‘“If I knew what it was I shouldn’t be 
calling it a mystery,’’ replied Mrs. Post- 
whistle, who was a stylist in her way. 

** How did you get him? Win him in 
a raffle?’’ 

** Jones, the agent, sent ’im to me all 
ina’urry. An assistant is what I really 
wanted, not an apprentice; but the pre- 
mium was good and the references every- 
thing one could desire.’’ 

“‘Grindley, Grindley,’’ murmured - 
Clodd. ‘‘ Any relation to the sance, I 
wonder?”’ 

‘“A bit more wholesome, I should say, 
from the look of him,’’ thought Mrs. 
Postwhistle. 

The question of a post-office to meet 
its growing need had long been under 
discussion by the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Postwhistle was approached on the sub- 
ject. Grindley Junior, eager for anything 
that might bring variety into his new, 
cramped existence, undertook to qualify 
himself, Within two months the arrange- 
ments were complete. Grindley Junior 
divided his time between dispensing gro- 
ceries and dispatching telegrams and 
letters, and was grateful for the change. 

Grindley Junior’s mind was fixed upon 
the fashioning of a cornucopia to receive a quarter of a pound 
of moist. The customer, an extremely young lady, was seek- 
ing to hasten his operations by tapping incessantly with a 
penny on the counter. It did not hurry him; it only worried 
him. Grindley Junior had not acquired facility in the fash- 
ioning of cornucopias; the vertex would invariably become 
unrolled at the last moment, allowing the contents to dribble 
out on to the floor or counter. Grindley Junior was sweet- 
tempered as a rule, but when engaged upon the fashioning 
of a cornucopia was irritable. 

“‘ Hurry up, old man,” urged the extremely young lady. 
“‘T’ve got another appointment in less than half an hour.’’ 

“Oh, d——n the thing!’’ said Grindley Junior, as the 
paper for the fourth time reverted to its original shape. 


An older lady, standing behind the extremely young lady 
and holding a telegram form in her hand, looked indignant. 

‘* Temper, temper,’’ 
in reproving tone. 


remarked the extremely young lady 


The fifth time was more successful. The extremely young 
lady went out, commenting upon the waste of time always 
resulting when boys were employed to do the work of men. 
The older lady, a haughty person, handed across her tele- 
gram with the request that it should be sent off at once 

Grindley Junior took his pencil from his pocket and com- 
menced to count 


““Digniori,’ not ‘ digniorus,’ commented Grindley 
Junior, correcting the word; ‘ ‘dafur digniori,’ dative singu- 
lar.’’ Grindley Junior, still irritable from struggle with the 
cornucopia, spoke sharply 

The haughty lady withdrew her eyes from a spot some ten 
miles beyond the back of the shop, where hitherto they had 
been resting, and fixed them for the first time on Grindley 
Junior. 

‘Thank you,”’ said the haughty lady. 

Grindley Junior looked up and immediately, to his annoy 
ance, felt that he was blushing. Grindley Junior blushed 
easily; it annoyed him very much. 

The haughty young lady also blushed. She did not often 
blush; when she did she felt angry with herself. 

‘* A shilling and a penny,’’? demanded Grindley Junior. 





ORAWN GY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The haughty young lady counted out the money and de- 
parted. Grindley Junior, peeping from behind a tin of 
Abernethy biscuits, noticed that as she passed the window 
she turned and looked back. She was a very pretty, haughty 
lady. Grindley Junior rather admired dark, level brows 
and finely cut, tremulous lips, especially when combined 
with a mass of soft brown hair and a rich olive complexion 
that flushed and paled as you looked at it. 

‘Might send that telegram off, if you’ve nothing else to 
do and there’s no particular reason for keeping it back,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Postwhistle. 

““It’s only just been handed in,’’ explained Grindley. 

“* You’ve been looking at it for the last five minutes by the 
clock,’’ said Mrs. Postwhistle. 
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Grindley Junior sat down to the machine The name and 
address of the sender was Helvetia Appleyard, Nevill’s 
Court. 

Three days passed; singularly empty days they appeared 
On the fourth Helvetia Appleyard had 
occasion to dispatch another telegram, this time entireiy in 


to Grindley Junior 


English. 
‘One and fourpence,’’ sighed Grindley Junior 
Miss Appleyard drew forth her purse The shop was 
empty 
How did you come to know Latin?’’ inquired Miss 
Appleyard in quite a casual tone 
“IT picked up a little at school. It was a phrase I hap 


pened to remember confessed Grindley Junior, wondering 


why he should be feeling ashamed of himself 

‘I am always sorry,’’ said Miss Appleyard, ‘‘ when I sec 
any one content with the lower life whose talents might 
perhaps fit him for the Kiigher.’’ Something about the tone 
and manner of Miss Appleyard reminded Grindley Junior of 
his former rector Each seemed to have arrived by different 
roads at the same philosophical aloofness from the world 
tempered by chastened interest in human phenomena 
“Would you not like to try to raise yourself—to improve 
yourself, to educate yourself? ’’ 

An unseen little rogue, who was enjoying himself im 
mensely, whispered to Grindley Junior to say nothing but 
** Yes, he should.’’ 

“Will you let me help you?” asked 
Miss Appleyard. And the simple and 
heartfelt gratitude with which Grindley 
Junior closed upon the offer proved to 
Miss Appleyard how true it is that to do 

good to others is the highest joy 

Miss Appleyard had come prepared for 
possible acceptance “*You had better 
begin with this,’ thought Miss Appleyard 
‘‘T have marked the passages that you 
Make a note of 
anything you do not understand and I 


should learn by heart 
will explain it to you when — when next 
I happen to be passing 

Grindley Junior took the book Bell's 
Introduction to the Study of the Classics, 
foruse of Beginners — and held it between 
both hands Its price was ninepence, 
but Grindley Junior appeared to regard 
it as a volume of great value 

“It will be hard work at first Miss 
Appleyard warned him but you must 
persevere I have taken an interest in 
you; you must try not to disappoint me 

And Miss Appleyard, feeling all the 
sensations of an Hypatia, departed, tak 
ing light with her and forgetting to pay 
for the telegram Miss Appleyard be 
longed to the class that young ladies whe 
pride themselves on being tiresomely 
ignorant and foolish sneer at as ‘** blue- 
stockings ’’—that is to say, possessing 
brains, she had felt the necessity of using 
them. Solomon Appleyard, widower, a 
sensible old gentleman, prospering in 
the printing business and seeing no neces- 
sity for a woman regarding herself as 
nothing but a doll, a somewhat uninter- 
esting plaything the newness once worn 
off, thankfully encouraged her. Miss 
Appleyard had returned from Girton wise 
in many things but not in knowledge of 
the world, which knowledge, too early 
acquired, does not always make for good 
in young man or woman A serious little 
virgin, Miss Appleyard’s ambition was te 
What more useful 
work could have come to her hand than 


help the human race 


the raising of this poor but intelligent 
young grocer’s assistant unto the knowl- 
edge and the love of higher things 
That Grindley Junior happened to be an 
exceedingly good-looking and charming 
young grocer’s assistant had nothing to 


IT WAS REALLY MARVELOUS, THE PROGRESS MADE BY GRINDLEY JUNIOR do with the matter, so Miss Appleyard 


would have informed you. In her own 
reasoning she was convinced that her 
interest in him would have been the same had he been the 
least attractive of his sex That there could be danger in 
such relationship never occurred to her. Miss Appleyard 
a convinced Radical, could not conceive the possibility of a 
grocer’s assistant regarding the daughter of a well-to-do 
printer in any other light than that of a graciously conde- 
scending patron. That there could be danger to herself 
you would have been sorry you had suggested the idea; the 
expression of lofty scorn would have made you feel yourself 
contemptible. 
Miss Appleyard’s judgment of mankind was justified; no 
more promising pupil could have been selected. It was 
really marvelous, the progress made by Grindley Junior 


(Continued on Page 
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IX THOUSAND duels in one 
year! 

An official report just pub- 
lished shows and proves how 
deeply rooted in the national con- 
sciousness of Germany is the 
conception of a separate caste with 
aseparate honor. Six thousand is 
the number given of recognized 
remembered, 


encounters; and this number, it must be 


includes only those meetings that came to the knowledge of 


the authorities. Six thousand duels and twenty-two deaths! 

The code under which the duel is recognized as a necessary 
safeguard of personal honor and caste holds not only all officers 
of the army and navy but all members of the nobility by birth, 
the matriculated students of the universities and all persons 
of rank. It assumes that the continued enjoyment of this 
honor depends on instant readiness to maintain, with per- 
sonal courage and power, at all times and under any 
circumstances, the undiminished esteem of one’s fellows. A 
court of law may punish the offender in an injurious act, but 
it can never force from him an acknowledgment of error, and 
its awards do not necessarily accrue to the honor of the 
plaintiff. 
age to conquer this acknowledgment, at the loss of health, or 


The duel is an expression of willingness and cour- 


even life, if need be, as less precious than any diminution of 
honor. The refusal of satisfaction,is a declaration by the 
offender that he has no right idea of honor; and he is to 
expect any outrageous and discreditable treatment. 

A public misunderstanding, widespread in this country, of 
the attitude of those who consider themselves bound by the 
code and of the conventions in which it is embodied, has led 
me to prepare this paper of instruction, as formulated from 
the unwritten practice of the corps of officers at large, and 
more particularly as received by the author himself during 
his term in the Royal Academy and University and his mili- 
tary service as an officer of the Engineer Corps of the Guard 
at Berlin. 

The general Imperial edict of the second of May, 1874, 
contains this regulation: That if a personal quarrel bétween 
officers leads to a duel the chairman or a member of the com- 
mittee of honor must be present at the meeting to see “‘ that 
rank and position are preserved during the course of the 
duel.’’ I dare to attempt to make the meaning of the words 
* position’? and “‘rank’’ the subject of my discourse, but it 
is far from my intention to offer instructions, for I know very 
well that if any member of the corps should find himself 
desirous to know what his ’ demand of 
him he can find his action prescribed on the highest authority 
in the regulations already mentioned. 

It is rather my intention by a discussion of this subject — 


“rank and position’ 


concerning whose details the laws of tradition are the only 
standard —to arouse the interest of the younger officers and 
to point out those conditions which have given these demands 
of rank and position their forms and meaning. 

The formu!z of a duel between officers, even in its mildest 
form, are considerably stricter and more in earnest than in 
other circles of society. 

To explain this it is necessary to investigate the nature 
of the injury which urges an insulted sense of honor to 
demand satisfaction with 
arms. 

The honor of a Prussian 
officer is defined in the 
Imperial edict of the 
second of May with such 
impressive beauty, such 
convincing truth and such 
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exhaustive depth that it would be a foolish yndertaking to add 
a single explanatory syllable. The beautiful words of our 
most gracious commands, the infallible model of all knightly 
honor, cannot be revived too often in ourthoughts. They are: 

“ Texpect, therefore, of the entire corps of officers of my 
army that they will consider their honor their greatest gain 
in the future, as they have done in the past; and to preserve 
tt pure and stainless must be considered as the most sacred 
duty of the entire corps as well as of the single individual. 

The fulfillment of this duty includes the conscientious and 
complete fulfillment of all the other duties of an officer. 
True honor cannot exist without faithfulness unto death, 
imperturbable courage, strong determination, self-denying 
obedience, absolute truthfulness, true security, anda devoted 
Sulfililment even of those duties which seem the least important 
of the demands that such dignity be expressed in the outward 
life of the officer as comes from a knowledge of the past and 
that he belongs to a rank and class to which is intrusted the 
defense of king and country.’ 

These words of the King show most definitely the various 
regions of susceptibility and action in which an officer’s sense 
of honor makes demands upon himself and claims upon the 
exterior world. But though honor may variously appear in 
itself it is indivisible, and an injury to any of its parts 
injures the whole, or, at least, threatens to do so. 

We may, perhaps, look at honor from two sides or distin- 
guish two forms of it. 
inward dignity and the other outward appearance or—to 
avoid the double meaning of that word—outward splendor. 
It is evident that these two views of honor are inseparably 
connected, for in truth this outward splendor can only exist 
if it is the result of an inward dignity. The inner vestment 
of honor can never be directly struck by attacks from without. 

If, for instance, an officer is accused of dishonorable con- 


Of these we may designate the one as 





duct, and the accusation is proven untrue, his inward dignity 
is untouched. If, on the other hand, the accusation be true 
his inward dignity is already destroyed by his conduct. 

Whoever loses his honor loses it because he has poorly pre- 
served tt, and he has only himself to blame. 

But it is different with the appearance of the outward 
splendor of honor. The nature of this is already evident 
from language and customary phrases. One speaks of a 
spot, an injury, a soiling of the splendor of honor. If this 
spot, this evil, be erased in a manner worthy of a man of 
honor the splendor is restored, the inner gown is untouched; 
but if there be delay or avoidance the spot gains the destructive 
power of rust, eats through the exterior and attacks the inner 
gown. Therefore, the officer who neglects to remove the 
spot that soils the outward appearance of honor is guilty of 
misconduct by which he injures even his inward dignity. 

The brilliancy of this appearance, its delicacy to any the 
least touch of tarnish, is alsoexplained in the beautiful words 
of the tiny form which I have had the honor to quote in the 
beginning. ‘‘ Honor’’—for so those words designate it —‘“‘ 7s, 
in the outward life of an officer, an expression of that dignity 
which comes from a knowledge of belonging toa rank and 
class to which ts intrusted the defense of king and country.” 

In this sense the honor of the individual is a trust, whose 
keeping is the highest duty of a man of honor. 


If an officer defends the honor of 
his family or his ancestry, and does 
not permit, in his presence, insults 
to those he loves, he obeys, pre 
cisely as in the defense of his ow: 
honor, the dictates which govern 
the conduct of a gentleman, and in 
so doing at the same time fulfills 
the duties required by his rank 

It is evident from this that, when an officer defends his 
injured honor in a duel he takes upon himself a defense of 
his rank and position. This gives one of the reasons why 
duels between officers are so much in earnest and no less 
that a duel between an officer and one who is not an office: 
must take its course in the same earnest manner, so that 
every one who compels an officer to defend his honor with 
arms may know that he seriously endangers his life. 

This necessity of giving the duel such a serious form als 
enjoins upon officers in a private quarrel to have recourse t: 
arms only when there is no other way for a retrievement of 
injured honor. 
some guidance may be found in a careful scrutiny of the 
words or actions that awakened the sense of injury —a 
thorough search for the ultimate element of offense. 

An analysis of any number of such cases would reveal with 
out exception that the insult lay in those actions and words 
which expressed disrespect for the person insulted. Through 
the many steps leading from accusations of dishonorable con 
duct down to slight acts of impoliteness, it is always this 
outward expression of disrespect that is the real cause of the 
rising feeling of humiliation. 

Let us assume that a man who is able to give satisfaction 
expresses a sentiment disrespectful to His Majesty the 
Emperor in the presence of an officer. The insult will never 
reach His Majesty, the commander of the army, but the 
offender, who dared the insult in the presence of an officer, 
must have known in what high esteem the latter held the per- 
son of the Emperor; therefore he had so little consideration, 
and consequently so little respect, for the officer that the latter 
has the right to demand satisfaction from him by arms. 

Or suppose strained relations to exist between two officers 
and that chance brings it about that a simple word of polite- 
ness might furnish a natural solution of the difficulty: if that 
word be not spoken such an active feeling of humiliation may 
rise in the person injured as if he had been given a more 
expressive proof of disregard. If, as a further instance, an 
officer has been accused of dishonorable conduct and the 
accuser later discovers that his accusation was without founda 
tion, and he retracts it and apologizes, his conduct, in that 
he has expressed an insufficiently proven accusation against 
an officer, may contain so large a remnant of disrespect that 
the officer may deem any explanation insufficient. 

If, then, we can prove that, in the case of personal differ 


In casting about for a peaceful settlement 


ences between officers, insults have occurred which threaten 
to lead to a duel and that the real grievance is the refusal of 
an outward show of respect, the way is indicated that leads, 
in extreme cases, to the settlement of personal differences 
with weapons in hand. 

This is in every case a conscientious proof of whether the 
refusal of an outward show of respect is the result of a 
sudden excitement or the 
expression of a premed- 
ttated intention. 

Where lies the extreme 
boundary within which 
private differences be- 
tween officers may be 
settled by a duel is also 
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shown in the Imperial edict of the 
fourth of May: 

‘* Twill as little suffer an officer 
who will insult the 
honors of a brother officer as one 


in my army) 


who does not know how to defend 
his own honor.”’ 

The duel must never be sought 
by younger officers as a test of per- 
sMal valor if it can in any honor 


able way be avoided. The personal 





valor of a Prussian officer is so far 
above doubt that it is unnecessary 
to seek any such test. 

The first question that arises when an officer believes it 
necessary to challenge a brother officer is the choice of a 
bearer of the challenge. 

The bearer of the challenge should be an older and 
experienced officer, at any rate one who 
ful, conscientious and recognized in the whole corps of 
officers as being considerate in every word he speaks. If 
of a higher rank than the 


is wise, care- 


the difference is with an officer 
sender of the challenge it is advisable to choose the bearer 
of the challenge from the same or a higher military rank 
than that of the one This, at least under 
most circumstances, greatly facilitates the negotiations. 


challenged. 


Young officers will be at first inclined to choose 
the challenge-bearer from among their most intimate 
friends of their own age. It is with them that they 
have usually discussed any hypothetical differences, 
and also there is something attractive to a young officer 
in undertaking such an important duty. But, on the 
other hand, in the performance of this duty, experience, 
knowledge of men, calm and self-control are needed 

-qualities usually to be found in sufficient degree 
only among older officers who have already had experi- 
ence in affairs of honor. It is not customary to choose 
a younger officer as the bearer of the challenge. 

The question in dispute is then discussed from all 
sides, either with the challenge-bearer alone or in the 
presence of another experienced officer. The result of 
this discussion or the instructions given to the bearer 
of the challenge are then put down in writing after a 
careful weighing of each word. 
a rule, contain: 

1. A demand for a retraction or an apology in a 


These instructions, as 


definite prescribed form, at a definite place, and before 
witnesses ; 

2. In case No. 1 is refused, a demand for a definite 
weapon under definite conditions. 

The bearer of the challenge does not deliver these 
instructions to the opponent, but uses them only as a 
guarantee of authority for his every word. 

For the correct conduct of the bearer there is no more 
fitting model than that of an ambassador at a foreign 
court. As the ambassador, with perfect courtesy and 
careful regard for form, scrupulously differentiates 
between the official instructions of his government and 
what may chance to be his individual opinions; as, even 
in those negotiations which end in a declaration of war, 
he preserves perfect calm and sinks his personality in 
the dignity and seriousness of his sovereign, so must it 
be with the bearer of a challenge. Just as the am- 
bassador must not by hasty words drive his sovereign 
to war if an honorable peace is possible, so the bearer 
of the challenge must remember his responsibility. 
The bearer of the challenge, if possible, immediately 
makes a note of the answer he receives to his mission, 
and assures himself that he has correctly understood 
it, word for word. When the negotiations touch points 
that call for explanations, or when the bearer finds it 
desirable to confer again with the challenger, he breaks 
off the negotiations with the explanation that he must 
again ask the opinion of his principal. 

The bearer of the challenge must, above everything 
else, avoid the conclusion that the defendant has evil 
motives or a lack of determination—even where the 
appearances are unfavorable. Appearances often de- 
ceive; anda slighting opinion rapidly results in a slight- 
ing treatment and aggravates the evil. 

The custom of an officer’s rank demands that the first 
step for obtaining satisfaction be taken within twenty- 
four hours after the insult, and that every duel take 
place as rapidly as possible. 





Yet hastiness must never 
Every new negotiation with the oppo- 
nent must be preceded by acalm discussion and weigh- 
ing of all the factors. Haste is the last measure for 
the preservation of secrecy. 


he permitted. 


Not only does the possi- 
bility of police interference and newspaper talk make dis- 
cretion advisable, but the usage of the service is an additional 
demand. It is distinctly bad form to permit an unsettled 
difference between two officers to become a subject for 
discussion outside the circle of the participants and their 
respective committees of honor. 





As soon as the opponent has chosen his representative 
all negotiations are between such representative and the 
challenge-bearer. It is customary that they also serve as 
seconds at the meeting. 


Rt 


Another person may serve as second if, for any reason, the 
necessity arises. 
challenge he must immediately notify his committee of honor 
or send the notice through a fellow-officer He has then 
fulfilled his duty in respect to the committee of honor. He 
may take all further steps independently, although it is 
self-evident that he should pay respectful attention to the 


As soon as an officer sends or receives a 


advice of hiscommittee. It is recommended that notification 
be given the committee in season to permit them to make the 
attempt at reconciliation required of them before the place of 
meeting is reached; though an officer who, in a quarrel with 
another officer, has refused to retract or apologize before the 
challenge was sent is scarcely likely to waver when his oppo- 
An attempt at 
reconciliation then is scarcely more than a form. But if we 
consider that the committee of honor fulfills its duty at the 
express command of His Majesty the Emperor, in order to 


nent with weapon in hand stands facing him. 


decrease the number of duels between officers, we must take 
care we do not aid in belittling such a serious function 

If the negotiations of the challenge-bearer lead to the result 
that a duel is unavoidable the choice of a neutral referee is an 
important step. 

The execution of the duel in a correct manner and con 
formably to rank and position devolves upon the referee. It 
is, therefore, advisable to choose an officer distinguished for 
his position and personality, for his strength of character and 





URAWN BY EWLEN MC CONMPLL 


THE FIRST SHOT HAD STRUCK HIM IN THE NECK 


calmness of soul, as well as for his knowledge of the custom- 
ary forms. The referee in a duel between officers must 
remember that, according to the expressed will of His Majesty, 
the representative of the committee of honor is the highest 
authority onthe place of meeting, and that it is his duty to see 
that the duel takes its course according to customary forms. 
If the arrangements of the duel give occasion to the rep! esenta- 
tive of the committee of honor to interfere the blame for this 
very disagreeable duty falls uponthe referee, because, perhaps, 
he was not well enough versed in the demands of his rank. 
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The conditions of the duel, after 
the records have agreed, are put 
in writing in the presence of the 
referee and must contain: 

1. The place 

2. The time 

3. The weapons. 

4. The special conditions 

The procuring of the weapons 
and physicians and the other prep 
also clearly 


arations are agreed 





upon at that time 

After the two principals and their 
seconds, the referee and the two 
physicians have appeared at the place of meeting, the referee 
first requires from both opponents their word of honor that, if 
the duel be fought with pistols, they do not know the weapons 
he has brought for them and that they have never shot from 
them. Hethen reads to all present the challenge agreed upon 
and drawn up in the records, which are then signed first by 
the two principals and their seconds, followed by the referee 
and the two physicians 


Next he indicates the exact place for the meeting I 





choice of this depends on local conditions, as well as the dis 
tribution of light and shade, 
be equal 


which, so far as possible, should 
With large steps he measures off the distance or, in 
the case of a duel with swords, he lets the seconds deter 
mine it by a comparison of the weapons 


} 





In the fourth place, he loads 


na pistol due 
weapons, or has the seconds do so under his supervision, 
each loading his own pistol while the other looks on 
The seconds then draw lots for the pistols 

Lastly, after the position of the opponents has been 
determined by lot and they have taken their places, the 
pistols are handed to them by the seconds on a signal 
from the referee The 


their respective principals — 


seconds stand to one side of 
in a pistol duel from seven 
to eight paces distant, so that each has a clear view of 
In the mid 
dle, between the two opponents, the referee takes his 


the inner side of his opposing principal 


position at a distance of eight or nine paces from the 
line of fire, so that he may see both opponents and 
their seconds, 

In a pistol duel the first care of the referee must 
always be to procure the right kind of pistols. If there 
is but little time to spare the seconds may assist him 
but he, 
correctness and condition. 


nevertheless, remains responsible for their 

If only such weapons can be procured as one or both 
of the opponents are acquainted with they can only be 
used if shot with Tie 
referee, as has been said, must assure himself of this 


neither of them has them. 
on the word of honor of both principals 

To avoid further proceedings, or even the entire failure 
of the duel, the referee must in doubtful cases, as when 
he cannot get new pistols from a gunsmith, secure 
through the seconds the promise of the opponents that, 
if it is possible for either to secure pistols which answer 
the conditions, the seconds may have time to consult 
their principals and agree on the choice of such pistols. 

It is self-evident that this permission must not be used 
to make the conditions of the encounter more stringent 
If weapons must be used which are known to one of 
the opponents, the referee must announce the extent and 
quality of his knowledge. The referee must decide in 
how far it is necessary to explain the knowledge of 
the weapon of the one or the other so that both may 
have the same advantage. 

The use of pistols from which one of the opponents 
has already shot is excluded, as this is against all 
habit and custom. 

In loading the pistols, which must have been thot 
oughly cleaned, the referee determines the amount of 
powder. The quantity of the latter must be such as 
not to influence the conditions by too small or too light 
or too heavy a charge. 

In smooth-bore pistols the bullet must be separated 
from the powder by means of a piece of oiled paper 
The caps must fit well and be waterproof. 

It is the duty of the referee to announce the rate 
at which he will count. An interval of three seconds 
according to a stop-watch is recommended. In no case 


must he attempt to make the conditions milder or 
stricter by a strikingly slow or rapid count 
In a challenge with pistols the bearer of the chal 
lenge must instruct the referee as to 
1. The kind of pistols 
2. The distance. 
3. The number of rounds to be exchanged 
4. The methods of the duel. 
For instance: Rifle-bore pistols with sight and hair-trigger, 
ten paces distance, three rounds at command 
Pistols are distinguished as follows: Smooth-bore pistols 
with and without sights; rifle-bore pistols with and without 
sights, and either smooth or rifle bore pistols with or without 
hair-triggers. The use of sight and hair-trigger, especially 
in rifle-bore pistols, is such an increase in strictness that a 


Continued on Page 26) 








HE small boys who, when the 
T circus trains are unloading, 

wait for the elephants to 
clamber out, then follow them to the 
grounds, and, even when the per- 
formance is about to begin, hang in 
about them to the last 
reluctant minute in the menagerie 


fascination 


tent, show the unerring correctness 
of instinct of the young. For that 
gray, semilune at 
many-odored canvas caravansary is 
interest in 


of the 
and 


the far end 
the 


the whole show. If 


great, swaying 
essential 
unchangeable centre of 


you travel with a circus for a week or a month, thereto 





will you most certainly gravitate, and thereabouts will 
you camp till the going down of the sun. Yes, and if the 
show remains upon that lot for several days and the 
keepers are good to you, you may be allowed to stay and 
bunk on the hay along with them at night; and, amid the 
slow, querulous breathing and the duskily swinging 
trunks, you will hear such stories as are given to few to 
tell, and to fewer strangers still to listen to. 

Nor will you have abode among the elephants for long 
until you realize that their intelligence is something un- 
canny. You will find yourself beginning to take it for 
granted that they understand perfectly all you say; and 
when they don’t pay any attention it is only because you 
are talking stupid nonsense which really isn’t worth 
listening to. You will find yourself attempting to readjust 
your old ideas of the radical difference between a man's 
mind and a brute’s. You will go to the little elephants 
for instruction, and you will end by becoming very much 
interested in how they get their own. 

For the most part a little elephant takes to the show 
business as if he were born for nothing else. Once get him 
going at a trick, and when you leave him he will practice 
away by himself as no little girl—even in a 
Sunday-school book —ever did atthe piano. And mind you, 
too, a ten-months-old elephant is the most stuck-up and 
vainglorious creature in the world. When half a 
are sent in together to do an act on the tanbark, it is always 
a race to see who will start showing off the first. In one 
circus “‘ battle ’’ there is a thick-headed little bull-calf who 
is supposed to be wounded toward the end of the engage 
ment; and he must thereafter hobble on three legs. But 
about four times out of five he picks up that nigh hind pedi- 
ment of his before the first preliminary gun is fired, and 
proceeds to lurch and bucket about the ring, trumpeting for 
triumph; none of those second-rate, hand-me-down actors 


boy or 


dozen 


have got ahead of him/ 

Nor is that bad .memory—not a bit of it! 
elephant learns an act, even though it is one that takes a 
good half-hour to go through, that act stays with him ever 
afterward. On when a take 
some of its old business out of the back of the drawer, often 
the trainers themselves have forgotten the run of it. But 
they start the elephants in at the beginning, and when there 
comes a difference of opinion they leave it to the beasts. 
If they don’t, they might as well make up their minds to 
be made to look very foolish before that ‘* stunt’’ is done with! 

Curiously enough, one of the simplest and most neces- 


For once an 


occasion circus decides to 


sary evolutions, that of lying down, is one that an elephant 
is most unwilling to learn. He resists that kindergarten 
lesson with all the force of his nature, and, although his 
age is only one of months as yet, it is necessary to call 
in a block and tackle to handle him. He can’t be pushed 
over; but the ropes are hitched about his two off feet, the 
proper jerk is given and down he goes. When this is 
repeated a few score times he surrenders. 

Learning to stand on his head is even a sorer matter 
with him. The trainer knows that he understands per- 
fectly what is wanted of him, for he has had two of the 
other elephants rehearse the act for his benefit; and an 
elephant is more filled with the desire to imitate than an 
Indian monkey. But deuce a bit will he co any imitating 
So the half-hitch is taken about his hindlegs, the 
rolled 


now! 
laboring winch goes clankety-clank, and he is 
It makes him furious, he 
He is 


straight over on his face. 
trumpets with wrath, but he is wofully helpless. 
let up, and again given the word to stand on his head 
Listen to it? And he has only paused 
because he cannot make up his mind which of his tor- 


Jamats de la vie / 


mentors—once his friends—to destroy the first! 

There is another nod to the men on the windlass —and 
up his heels begin to go a time. Indignity of 
indignities! Bearit? Never’ He will dosuch things. 
‘Let me down out of this! Let me down—/e/ me down, 
or I'll bust a blood-vessel, that’s what I'll do! Oh-h, now 
just you wait! Let me down, I tell you! Let me - 
Then they /e¢ him down, and that very suddenly — dump, 
on that all too ample and all too tender nose of his —and 


second 









Editor’s Note—This is the eighth and last paper in Mr. 
McFarlane’s series, Following the Circus. 
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twice as hard as the first time! Again he is set on those 
slate-gray pegs of his. ‘‘ Will you stand on your head now?”’ 
The subject is too painful; I shall carry it no further. But 
when next you mark the seemingly eager alacrity with which 
one of those small trick ‘‘ babies’’ will hasten to up-end and 
balance himself upon his bulbous brows, you will have some 
conception of the sort of recollections that are passing through 
his head. 

In the mean time, while their education is going on, chum- 
ships are formed among them. Sometimes the 
attachment is between a little boy and girl elephant; and it 
is a wholly chivalrous attachment, too. To prove that for us, 
a keeper began meanly to “‘ jaw ’’ one of these tender- hearted 
Virginias, and then smacked her with the handle of a fork. 
‘* Now watch him,’’ he said. The Paul in the case had 
already thrust his ears bristlingly forward, he snorted with 
rage, his trunk writhed for a moment, and then he ran it 
between his forelegs and viced his knees together upon it. 

‘* What does that particular manceuvre mean?’’ we asked. 

** That means,’’ explained the tormentor with a grin—‘‘ that 
means that he feels that if he didn’t keep tight hold of him- 
self he’d just have to turn right loose! And if he did that, 
he knows they’d 4o0¢h pay for it!’’ 

But the would-be defender could at least show his sym- 
pathy. A minute afterward and he had twisted that 
too-powerless trunk of his about the maltreated Virginia’s; 


being 














THE CINGALESE KEEPER WILL HAVE TO BE RETAINED 
UNTIL THAT YOUNG COW LEARNS ENGLISH! 


January 23, 1904 





they hunched up together, there was 
an interval of tearful whispering, 
and then all was well again. 

The same attachments are no 
less frequent between full-grown 
elephants, especially between the 
forlorn old ladies. Take one away 
without the other and you will hear 
some of the most choleric denuncia- 
tion ever indulged in under circus 

canvas. ‘‘ Don’t you go, Mrs. Gamp! Don’t you stira 
step! Take my word for it, they mean no good —they’ Il 
probably put you in the poorhouse! You just stay right 
here by me!’’ And when Mrs. Gamp is dragged heart- 
lessly out, her own suspicious shrieks are drowned only 
by the violence of the language sent after her abductors. 
And when she is brought back again, the trembling 
emotion of those two old creatures —so full of joy renewed 
—is something you can no longer laugh at. 

From the foregoing it will be inferred that a pretty 
definite order must be preserved when the big beasts are 
on parade, and that is the case. ‘‘ To get them good and 
cantankerous,’’ said a trainer, ‘‘ just begin switching 
them around.’’ They are essentially a conservative folk. 
They like what they’re used to. Some things, too, they 
seem never to get used to— thunderstorms, for example. 

When a big storm comes up, the first thing to do is to 
get the herd outside. Just what an elephant’s beliefs as 
to thunder and lightning are, no two wild-animal men 
agree upon. But the great brutes seem always to asso- 
ciate bad storms with their experiences while crossing 
the ocean. They commence rocking and swaying from 
side to side as if they were trying to maintain their 
balance in a heavy roll. Anda score of them all rocking 

and swaying and waving their trunks together work one 
another up to a tremendous pitch of excitement. Ina little 
while, unless they are moved, they will begin to pull up their 
stakes, and then they need all the room there is! More than 
that, when the big guns begin to go off —as in all other cases 
of uncommon stress — elephants always want to see just where 
they’re at. So they are swiftly unchained, the canvas opened 
and the whole herd taken out into open ground. They at least 
ge‘ a _,vod wash gratis, and if they stampede then there is less 
chance of heavy damages and loss of life. 

You never know just how elephants are going to act ina 
stampede. In one instance a big show was getting ready to 
leave its lot —it was in a small Middle West town—and part 
of the herd were preparing to make a move under the head 
bull man, when suddenly the latter became aware that the 
rest of his beasts were starting off in an uncontrollable break. 

Now, elephants can be led almost like sheep, even when 
the stampeding madness is on them. The head keeper gave 
the word to the huge brute he was guiding to ‘‘ put him up.”’ 
And once up, he frantically gave her the hook and got her 
into the lead of the whole trumpeting, thundering cavalcade. 
As luck had it, too, in the first place she was just a little 
swifter of stride than the best of them; and in the second, the 
route tothe cars was a two miles almost straight ahead. And 
though it was no hippodrome performance, that boss bull man 
lay flat, and clung to the great ragged ears, and just took her 

through! The rest of the herd followed, jammed together 
from curb to curb! What horses there were along that 
staggered highway wheeled and shot down side lanes; or, 
lacking those kindly refuges, they proceeded to climb 
fences and take to front verandas. The herd stopped 
only when brought up short against the circus trains. 

Meanwhile, back at the show the managers were wiping 
the cold, sickly sweat away, and waiting for the damage 
suits to begin to come in. But no such chains of tribu- 
lations were hung about their necks atall! Only, after a 
time, the mayor showed up, and he Aad come to protest. 
(He didn’t see why they needed to be in any such blame 
hurry gettin’ the e/ephan/s down to the cars; for as far as 
he could see, the rest of the show wouldn’t be ready to 
pull out for another two hours yet!) 

In one herd is a young cow and calf from Ceylon, and 
with them is a Cingalese keeper. He will have to be 
retained until that young cow learns English! Certain 
elephant-talk words still remain universal: ‘‘ S47’? is the 
left or nigh side; ‘‘ mthal’’ is go quickly, shove fast, etc. ; 
“tutt’’ isstop and come back. But otherwise an elephant 
actually does learn English, and learns a wonderful lot 
of it, too. Their unspoken vocabulary is not merely one 
of gee, haw, whoa and back up, with pulls upon the reins 
to help it out. Perhaps at the end of the lined-up herd 
there is an elephant mussing herself up with hay dust. 
‘* Pali,’’ calls a keeper, and he scarcely raises his voice, 
“let that hay alone!’’ And she lets it alone. When 
one of the big ones, ‘‘ Babe,’’ for instance, is arranging 
the wagons in the menagerie, the boss will often give her 
her orders from thirty yards away at the other side of the 
tent. Nor can he give those orders very much quicker 
than she can carry them out. What is more—and this is 
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something to stop and think about — when a wagon gets stuck, 
and all Babe’s pushing only mires it the deeper, she has been 
known to grasp the axle with her trunk and both lift and 
push at the same time! 

Of late years, too, circus elephants have undoubtedly been 
growing in inward grace. No longer do they seem to exist 
only to be revenged upon those unprincipled individuals 
who, twenty-nine years before, have given them a bad cigar 
or a plug of lower grade chewing than they have been accus 
tomed to - 

One little Cockney bull man told us a story of his own to 
prove that an elephant’s bosom may not only be filled with 
all unselfishness, but may also swell with the most admirable 
instincts of patriotism. 

He was in charge of a herd showing at the London Olympia 
on the day when Ladysmith was relieved. At the first gloat 
ing bugle blast of that tumultuous evening those elephants 
at once proceeded to try to make forcible egress through a 
foot and a half of brick wall into the outer air. And get 
through they did, too! But once in the open they became 
altogether quiet and serene again. ‘* Now, w'at was it they 
wanted for to see? They wanted for to see if it was true 
that the Jack had been run up on the Mansion ’ouse, that’s 
w'at they wanted for to see! And wanst they sor it you 
could do anythink with them!’’ It is cruel to doubt it, 
but, until further evidence is produced to back it up, that 
story must be regarded as apocryphal. 

Yet only a few minutes afterward we were listening to 
another story that was zo/ apocryphal, but was much more 
amazing. It is the tale of how, some fifteen years ago, three 
big fellows ran away in Grass Valley, Nevada. 

The thing began with a stampede when the show was pull- 
ing stakes at night. And three husky tuskers could not be 
located in the darkness. George Conklin —a famous wild- 
animal man — was left behind to pick them up and bring them 
on next day. But he could not find them next day. They 
had footed it over the rocks for miles, and in the end he had 
to make up his mind to hire a guide to go along with him and 
read the trail. But the next night came and still he had not 
found them. And that was for the astonishing reason that 
though none of those elephants had known anything but the 
life of the circus from their youth up, in all of them there now 
seemed to come out the ingrained and inscrutable cunning of 
the jungle. They traveled only at night; and wherever they 
could use the beds of water-courses they left no tracks at all 
By day they hid in the thick underwoods. And lastly, when 
in making those swift night rushes they were compelled to 
cut across country, they moved so silently that many of those 








BUT HIS BLURRED 
EYES COULD NOT 
. READ THEM 


XX 
OWARD noon the next day Dumont emerged from the 
fy stupor into which Doctor Sackett’s opiate had plunged 
him. At once his mind began to grope about for the 
broken clews of his business. His valet appeared. 
‘The morning papers,’’ said Dumont. 
“Yes, sir,’’ replied the valet, and disappeared. 
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Grass Valley farmers through whose 
fields and orchards they had gone got 
their first news of it from the baffled 
Conklin himself. When he took them 
out and showed them their broken 
fences and the great footprints—as if 
from walking nail-kegs—in their 
ploughed ground they generally had to 
sit down to take breath. And when he 
passed on into a section full of darky 
market-gardeners, the information he 
had for /hem started them all in one 
wild emigration for the high places. Yet 
in an entire week never a person had as 
yet actually seen those elephants! 

The situation was preposterous, but 
Conklin had fairly reached his limit and 
was ready to give up the pursuit. He 
resolved to put one more day on it, how- 
ever, and late that afternoon fortune was 
with him. As he was passing a quarter 
of a mile to windward of a heavy clump 
of dwarf oaks in the centre of it he 
thought he caught sight of a familiar 
pendulum motion. It was the runaways. 
And they had concealed themselves ex- 
actly as their wild brothers do. 

It is a queer enough story, especially 
their being seen by absolutely no one. 
But bull men wonder if there must not 
have been here and there a grazing horse that saw them in 
the clouded moonlight, and was terrified beyond the power 
even to scream. And this peculiar strength of horror that an 
elephant appears to have over the equine mind is a thing 
that animal men often talk about. There have been several 
cases in circus annals of a horse dropping dead at the first 
sight of one. Andarather pathetic feature of this, too, is 
the fact that such horses have almost invariably been blooded 
ones. Frank Melville tells of one lank old beast, drawing a 
ramshackle peanut wagon, which suddenly beheld the lead- 
ing elephant in the parade as it turned the corner; it shivered 


for one agued moment —and was dead almost before its 





head reached the pavement. At first it seemed that this must 
be an exception to the rule of blood. It was afterward learned, 
however, that the poor brute’s sire was of running stock. 

But we have already stayed too long in the menagerie tent. 
It is after midnight, and the solitary gasoline torch still 











SUDDENLY BEHELD THE LEADING 
ELEPHANT IN THE PARADE AS IT 
— TURNED THE CORNER 





alight has been turned so low that it burns a sort of eerie 
witch-fire blue. The animals, drowsily restless, want to be 
left alone to sleep. Yet even now some last disturber enters 
-—and they all give tongue at him together. The spotted 
hyenas, always raucous harbingers of fou] weather, have for 
twenty hours been giving intolerable warning of the big 
storm on its way up from the Gulf. Now they begin again. 
The leopards start nervously to their feet and take it up. 
The great Bengal tiger’s eyes blaze savagely as he sends it 
yarring on. The lions crest their manes, and roar and roar 
again. And now from the whole huge half circle of ele- 
phants (for a time motionless as the dolmens of Stonehenge) 
goes up the voice of their undying hatred of captivity. You 
never heard before such sudden blares of fury, such wild, 
full-throated slogans of the jungle, such terrific explosions 
of measureless resentment—such bellowing defiance of 


the man-people. It is not good in here. We shall slip 
away 





By David Graham Phillips 


After a few seconds Culver came and stood just within the 
doorway. ‘‘I’m sorry, sir, but Doctor Sackett left strict 
orders that you were to be quiet. Your life depends on it.’’ 

Dumont scowled and his lower lip projected —the crown- 
ing touch in his most imperious expression. ‘‘ The papers 
—all of ’em—quick! ’’ he commanded. 

Culver took a last look at the blue-white face and bloodshot 
eyes to give him courage to stand firm. ‘‘ The doctor’!ll be 
here in a few minutes,’’ he said, bowed and went out. 

Choking with impotent rage, Dumont rang for his valet and 
forced him to help him dress. He was so weak when he 
finished that only his iron will kept him from fainting. He 
took a stiff drink of the brandy —the odor was sickening to 
him and he could hardly force it down. But once down, it 
strengthened him. ‘‘ No, nothing to eat,’’ he said thickly, 
and with slow but fairly steady step left his room and de- 
scended to the library. Culver was there—sat almost agape 
with amazement at sight of his master. ‘‘ But you— you 
must not ——’’ he began. 

Dumont gave him an ugly grin. ‘ But I zw#///’’ he said, 
and again drank brandy. He turned and went out and 
toward the front door, Culver following with stammering 
protests which he heeded not at all. On the sidewalk he 
hailed a passing hansom. ‘‘ To the Edison Building,’’ he 
said and drove off, Culver, bare-headed at the curb, looking 
dazedly after him. Before he reached Fifty-ninth Street he 
was half-sitting, half-reclining in the corner of the seat, his 
eyes closed and his senses sinking into a stupor from the 
fumes of the powerful doses of brandy. As the hansom 
drove down the Avenue many recognized him, wondered 
and pitied as they noted his color, his collapsed body, head 
fallen on one side, mouth open and lips greenish gray. As 
the hansom slowly crossed the tracks at Twenty-third Street 
the heavy jolt roused him. 

‘“ The newspapers,’’ he muttered, and hurled up through 
the trap in the roof an order to the driver to stop. He 





leaned over the doors and bought half a dozen newspapers of 
the woman at the Flat-iron stand. As the hansom moved 
on he glanced at the headlines—they were big and staring, 
but his blurred eyes could not read them. He fell asleep 
again, his hands clasped loosely about the huge proclama- 
tions of yesterday's battle and his terrible rout. 

The hansom was caught and stopped in a jam at Chambers 
Street. The clamor of shouting, swearing drivers roused 
him. The breeze from the open sea, blowing straight up 
Broadway into his face, braced him like the tonic that it is 
He straightened himself, recovered his train of thought 
stared at one of the newspapers and tried to grasp the meaning 
of its headlines. But they made only a vague impression on 
How could 
And he savagely flung the news- 


' 


him. ‘‘It’s all lies,’’ he muttered. ‘ Lies 
those fellows smash me/’’ 
papers out of the hansom into the faces of two boys seated 
upon the tail of a truck. 


You’re drunk early,’’ yelled one of the boys 


‘* That's no one-day jag,’’ shouted the other It's a hang 
over 

He made a wild, threatening gesture and, as his hansom 
drove on, muttered and mumbled to himself, vague profanity 
aimed at nothing and at everything. At the Edison Building 
he got out. ‘‘ Wait!’’ he said to the driver. He did not see 
the impudent smirk on the face of the elevator boy nor the 
hesitating, sheepish salutation of the doorman, uncertain 
how to greet the fallen king. He went straight to his office, 
unlocked his desk and, just in time to save himself from 
fainting, seized and half-emptied a flask of brandy he kept in 
a drawer. It had been there— but untouched — ever since he 
came to New York and tok those offices; he never drank in 
business hours. 

His head was aching horribly and at every throb of his 
pulse a pain tore through him. He rang for his messenger 
“* Tell Mr. Giddings I want to see him, —— you! ”"’ he said, his 
teeth clinched and his eyes blazing —he looked insane 
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Giddings came. His conscience was clear—le had never 
liked Dumont, owed him nothing, yet had stood by him until 
further fidelity would have ruined himself, would not have 
save1 Dumont, or prevented the Herron-Cassell raiders from 
getting control. Now that he cold afford to look at his 
revenge-books he was deeply resenting the insults and indig- 
nities heaped upon him in the past five years. But he was 
unable to gloat, was moved to pity, at sight of the physical 
and mental wreck in that chair which he had always seen 
occupied by the most robust of despots. 

‘*Well,’’? said Dumont ina dull, far-away voice, without 
looking at him. ‘‘ What’s happened?’’ 

Giddings cast about for a smooth beginning but could 
find up—that’s all,’’ he said 


funereally. 


none. ‘‘ They did us 

Dumont lifted himself into a momentary semblance of 

his old look and *¥ou 
shouted, his mouth raw and ragged as a hungry tiger’s. 

Giddings began to cringe, remembered the changed con- 

‘* T'1l tolerate such language 

‘** | wish vou good-morning, 


manner. lie, —— you!”’ he 


ditions, bounded to his feet. 
from no man! ”’ he exclaimed. 
sir!’’ And he was on his way to the door. 

‘* Come back!’’ commanded Dumont arrogantly. And 
Giddings, the habit of implicit obedience to that voice still 
strong upon him, hesitated and half-turned 

Dumont was more impressed with the truth of the cata- 
clysm by Giddings’ revolt than by the newspaper head- 
lines or by Giddings’ words. And from somewhere in the 
depths of his reserve-self he summoned the last of his cool- 
ness and self-control. ‘* Beg pardon, Giddings,’’ said he. 
** You see [’m not well.”’ 

Giddings returned —he had taken orders all his life, he 
had submitted to this master slavishly; the concession of 
an apology mollified him and flattered him in spite of him- 
self. ‘‘ Oh, don’t mention it,’’ he said, seating himself 
iin. ‘‘ As I was saying, the raid was a success. I did 
Some called our loans and some de- 
And while | was fighting front 





a 
the best I could. 
manded more collateral. 
and rear and both sides, bang came that lie about your 
condition. The market broke. All 
sell, sell, to try to meet or protect our loans 
Giddings heard a that him glance at 
His head had fallen forward and he was snoring. 
Giddings looked long and pityingly. ‘‘A sure enough dead 
he muttered, unconsciously using the slang of the 
And he 


| could do was sell, 


sound made 


Dumont. 
one,’’ 
Street which he habitually avoided. 
closing the door behind him. 

After half an Dumont roused 
stupor into a half-delirious dream. ‘*‘ Must get cash,’’ he 
mumbled, ‘‘ and look after the time He lifted his 
head and pushed back his hair from his hot forehead. 
‘* I'll stamp on those curs yet!”’ 

He took another drink —his hands were so unsteady that 
he had to use both of them in lifting it to his lips. He put 
the flask in his pocket instead of returning it to the drawer. 
No one spoke to him, all pretended not to see him as he passed 
With glassy, 
unseeing eyes he fumbled at the dashboard and side of the 


went away, 


hour himself—out of a 


loans.” 


through the offices on his way to the elevator. 


hansom; with a groan like a rheumatic old man’s he lifted 
his heavy body up into the seat, dropped back and fell 
asleep. A crowd of clerks and messengers, newsboys and 
pedlers gathered and gaped, awed as they thought of the 
dazzling catastrophe of the man so long one of the heroes of 
the Street. 

‘* What’s the matter?’’ inquired a newcomer, apparently a 
tourist, edging his way into the outskirts of the crowd. 

‘* That’s Dumont, the head of the Woolens Trust,’’ the 
curb-broker he addressed replied in a low tone. ‘‘ He was 
raided yesterday — woke up in the morning worth a hundred 
millions, went to bed worth—perhaps five, maybe nothing 
at all.’’ 

At this exaggeration of the height and depth of the disaster 
the expression of awe and sympathy in the faces of the crowd 
grew intense; a hundred millions to nothing at all, or at 
most a beggarly five millions — what a dizzy precipice! Great 
The driver peered 


” 


indeed must be he who could fall so far. 
through the trap, wondering why his distinguished ‘‘ fare’’ 
endured this vulgar scrutiny. He that Dumont was 


asleep, thrust down his hand and shook him. ‘‘ Where to, 


saw 


sir?’’ he asked, as Dumont straightened himself. 

‘*To the National Industrial Bank, fool,’? snapped 
Dumont. ‘‘ How many times must I tell you? 

‘* Thank you, driver—-without sarcasm, 
thinking steadfastly of his pay—and drove swiftly away. 

Theretofore, had National 
Industrial Bank he had been received as one king is re- 
ceived by another. Either eager and obsequious high officers 
of King Mowbray had escorted him directly to the presence, 


you 


sir,’’ said the 


whenever he gone to the 


or King Mowbray, because he had a caller who could not be 
summarily dismissed, had come out apologetically to conduct 
King Dumont to another audience chamber. That day the 
third assistant cashier greeted him with politeness carefully 
graded to the due of a man merely moderately rich and not 
** Be 
he said, pointing to a chair just inside the railing 


a factor in the game of high finance. seated, Mr. 


Dumont,’ 


—a seat not unworthy a man of rank in the plutocratic 
hierarchy, but a man of far from high rank. “I'll see 


whether Mr. Mowbray’s disengaged.’”’ 
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Dumont dropped into the chair and his heavy head was 
almost immediately resting upon his shirt-bosom. The third 


assistant cashier returned, roused him somewhat impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Mr. Mowbray’s engaged,’’ said he. ‘‘ But Mr. 
Cowles will see you.’’ Mr. Cowles was the third vice- 


president. 
Dumont rose. 
shook from head to foot. 


The blood flushed into his face and his body 
‘* Tell Mowbray to go to h——.,’’ he 





1 CAN SMASH ’EM 
ALL—TO POWDER—GRIND ’EM INTO THE DIRT” 


“WHY SHOULD I SHOOT MYSELF? 


jerked out, the haze clearing for a moment from his piercing, 
wicked eyes. And he stalked through the gateway in the 
railing. Heturned. ‘‘ Tell him I'll tear him down and 
grind him into the gutter within six months.’’ 

In the hansom again, he reflected or tried to reflect. But 
the lofty buildings seemed to cast a black shadow on his 
mind, and the roar and rush of the tremendous tide of traffic 
through that deep cafion set his thoughts to whirling like 
drink-maddened bacchanals dancing round a punch-bowl. 
he exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘ What 
they make of us men! And all these vultures—I’m not 
carrion yet. But /hey soon will be! ”’ 
his thoughts began their crazy spin again. 

A newsboy came, waving an “‘ extra’’ in at the open doors 
of the ‘*Dumont’s downfall!’’ he yelled in his 
shrill, childish voice. ‘‘ All about the big smash!” 

Dumont snatched a paper and flung a copper at the boy. 

‘*Gimme a tip on Woolens, Mr. Dumont,’’ said the boy 
with an impudent grin, himself for flight. 
‘* How’s Mrs. Fanshaw?’’ 

The newspapers had made his face as familiar as the 
details of his private life. He shrank and quivered. He 
pushed up the trap. ‘‘ Home!’’ he said, forgetting that the 
hansom and driver were not his own. 

‘All right, Mr. Dumont!’’ replied the driver. Dumont 
shrank again and sat cowering in the corner—the very 
calling him by his name, now a synonym for failure, dis- 
grace, ridicule and contempt, seemed a subtle insult. 

With roaring brain and twitching, dizzy eyes he read at 
the newspaper's account of his overthrow. And gradually 
there formed in his mind a coherent notion of how it had 
come to pass, of its extent; of why he found himself lying in 
the depths, the victim of insults and humiliations so fright- 
ful that they penetrated even to him, stupefied and crazed 
with drink and fever though he was. His courage, his self- 
command were burnt up by the brandy. His body had at 
last revolted, was having its terrible revenge upon the mind 
that had so long misused it in every kind of indulgence. 

‘* I’m done for—- done for,’’ he repeated audibly again and 
again, at each repetition looking round mentally for a fact or 
a hope that would deny his assertion—but he cast about in 
‘“Yes, I’m done for,’’ he said for the last time; and 


‘“* That woman! asses 


And he laughed and 


hansom. 


balancing 


vain, 
flinging away the newspaper he settled back and ceased to try 
to think of his affairs. After a while tears rolled from under 
his blue eyelids, dropped haltingly down his cheeks, spread 
out upon his lips, tasted salt in his half-open mouth. 

The hansom stopped before his great brick and marble 
palace. The butler hurried out and helped him alight — not 
yet thirty-seven, he felt as if he were a dying old man. 
‘* Pay the cabby,’’ he said and groped his way into the house 
and to the elevator and mechanically ran himself up to his 
floor. His valet was in his dressing-room. He waved him 
away. ‘‘ Get out! And don’t disturb me till I ring.’’ 

‘* The doctor ——”’ began Mallow. 

** Do as I tell you! ”’ 


January 23, 1904 


When he was alone he poured out brandy and gulped it 
down—a drink that might have eaten the lining straight out 
of a stomach less powerful than his. He went from door 
te door, locking them all. Then he seated himself 
lounging-chair before the long mirror. He stared toward the 
image of himself but 
nothing but spinning black disks. 
game even when a man’s winning,’’ he 

rotten bad game when he’s losing.’’ 

His head wobbled to fall forward but he roused him- 

seli. ‘‘ Wife gone——’’ The tears flooded his eyes— 
tears of pity for himself, an injured and abandoned hus- 
‘Wife gone,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Friends gone——”’ 
** No, never had friends, thank 
No such thing 


ina 


was so dim-eyed that he could see 
‘* Life’s not such a good 


said aloud. ‘‘A 


band. 
He laughed sardonically. 
God, or I shouldn’t have lasted this long. 
as friends—a man gets what he can pay for. Grip gone 
—luck gone! What’s the use?”’ . 

He dozed off, presently to start into acute, shuddering 
consciousness. At the far end of the room, stirring, 
slowly emerging from under the divan was a—a Thing! 
He could not define its shape, but he knew that it was 
vast, that it was scaly, with many short fat legs tipped 
with claws; that its color was green, that its purpose was 
hideously malign, gleaming in crafty malice from large, 
square, green-yellow eyes. He wiped the sticky sweat 
from his brow —*‘ It’s only the brandy,’’ he said loudly, 
and the Thing faded, vanished. He drew a deep breath 
of relief. 

He went to a case of drawers and stood before it, sup- 
porting himself by the handles of the second drawer. 
‘* Yes,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ the revolver’s in that drawer.’’ He 
released the handles and staggered back to his chair 
‘* I’m crazy,’”’? he muttered, ‘‘ crazy as a loon. I ought to 

ring for the doctor.”’ 

In a moment he was up again, but instead of going 
toward the bell he went to the drawers and opened the 
second one. In a compartment lay a pearl-handled, self- 
cocking revolver. He put his hand upon it, shivered, 
drew his hand away —the steel and the pearl were cold. 
He closed the drawer with a quick push, opened it again 
slowly, took up the revolver, staggered over to his desk 
and laid it there. His face was chalk-white in spots and 
his eyes were stiff in their sockets. He rested his aching, 

burning, reeling head upon his hands and statcd at the 
revolver. 

‘* But,’’? he said aloud, as if contemptuously dismissing a 
suggestion, ‘‘ why should I shoot myself? I can smash ’em 
all—to powder— grind ’em into the dirt.”’ 

He took up the revolver. ‘‘ What'd be the use of smashing 
’em?’’ he said wearily. He felt tired and sick, horribly sick. 

He laid it down. ‘I'd better be eful,’’ he thought. 
‘7m not in my right mind I might ——’”’ 

He took it in his hand and went to the mirror and put 
the muzzle against his temple. He laughed crazily. ‘A 
little pressure on that trigger and—bang! I’dbe in kingdom 
come and shouldn’t give a rap for anybody.’’ He caught 
sight of his eyes in the mirror and hastily dropped his arm 
to his side. ‘‘ No, I'd shoot myself in the temple. 
The heart’d be better. Just here ’’—and he pressed the muz- 
zle into the soft material of his coat—‘‘ If I touched the 
trigger ——’”’ 

And his finger did touch the trigger. Pains shot through 
his chest like cracks radiating in glass when a stone strikes 
it. He looked at his face— white, with wild eyes, with lips 
blue and ajar, the sweat streaming from his forehead. 
‘“What have I done?’’ he shrieked, mad with the dread of 
death. ‘‘I must call for help.’? He turned toward the door, 
plunged forward, fell unconscious, the revolver flung half-way 





never 


across the room. 

When he came to his senses he was in his bed—com- 
fortable, weak, lazy. With a slight effort he caught the 
thread of events. He turned his eyes and saw a nurse, 
seated at the head of his bed, reading. ‘‘ Am I going todie?”’ 
he asked — his voice was thin and came in faint gusts. 

‘Certainly not,’’ replied the nurse, putting down her book 
and standing over him, her face showing genuine reassur- 
ance and ““You’ll be well very soon. But 
you must lie quiet and not talk.’’ 

‘“ Was it a bad wound?” 

‘The fever was the worst. 


cheerfulness. 


The bullet glanced round just 
under the surface.”’ 

‘It was an accident,’’ he said, after a moment’s thought. 
‘* Tl suppose everybody is saying I tried to kill myself.’’ 

“** Everybody’ doesn’t know anything about it. Almost 
nobody knows. Even the servants here in the house don’t 
know. Your secretary sent them away, broke in and found 
you.’’ 

He gave a sigh of relief, closed his eyes and slept. When 
he awoke again he felt that a long time had passed, that he 
was much better, that he was hungry. ‘‘ Nurse!’’ he called. 

The woman at the head of the bed rose and laid a cool 
hand upon his forehead. ‘‘ How good that feels,’’? he mum- 
bled gratefully. ‘‘ What nice hands you have, nurse,’’ and 
he lifted hiseglance to her face. He stared wonderingly, 
confusedly. ‘‘I thought I was awake and almost well,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘ And instead, I’m out of my head.’’ 

“Can I doanything for you?’’ It certainly was her voice. 


xuM 








‘“Is it you, Pauline?’’ he asked, as if he feared a negative 
answer. 

‘* Yes—John.”’ 

A long silence, then he said: ‘‘ Why did you come?” 

‘“ The doctor wrote me that — wrote me the truth.’’ 

“But haven’t you heard? Haven't you seen the papers? 
Don’t they say I’m ruined?”’ 

‘* Ves, John.’’ 

He lay silent for several minutes. Then he asked hesi- 
tatingly: “ And— when—do you — go back — west?’ 

oy have come to stay,’’ she replied. And neither in her 
voice nor in her face was there a hint of what those five words 
meant to her. 

He closed his eyes again. Presently a tear slid from 
under each lid and stood in the deep, wasted hollows of his 
eye-sockets. 

XXII 

HEN he awoke again he felt that he should get well 

rapidly. He was weak, but it seemed the weakness 
of hunger rather than of illness. His head was clear, his 
nerves tranquil; his mind was as hungry for action as his 
body was forfood. ‘‘ As soon as I’ve had something to eat,’”’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘ I’ll be better than for years. I needed 
this.’ And straightway he began to take hold of the outside 
world. 

‘‘ Are you there, Pauline? ’’ he asked 

The nurse rose from the lounge across the foot of the bed. 
‘“ Your wife was worn out, Mr. Dumont,’’ she began. ‘* She 


” 


has —— 

‘“ What day is it?’’ he interrupted. 

‘* Thursday.”’ 

‘* Of the month, I mean.’’ 

‘‘ The seventeenth,’’ she answered, smiling in anticipation 
of his astonishment. 

But he said without change of expression: ‘‘ Then I’ve 
been ill three weeks and three days.  Ple< 
tell Mr. Culver I wish to see him at once.’’ 

“ But the doctor ——”’ 

‘‘D——n the doctor,’ replied Dumont 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ Please don’t irritate me 
by opposing me. I sha’n’t talk with Culver 
a minute by the clock. What I say will put 
my mind at rest. Then I’ll eat something 
and sleep for a day at least.’’ 

The nurse hesitated, but his eyes fairly 
forced her out of the room to fetch Culver. 
‘*Now remember, Mr. Dumont—less than a 
’? she said. ‘I'll come back in just 
sixty seconds.’’ 

“Come in forty,’’ he replied. When she 
had closed the door he said to Culver, ‘‘ What 
are the quotations on Woolens?”’ 

“Preferred 28; Common 7,’’ answered 
Culver. ‘‘ They’ve been about steady for two 
weeks.’’ 

‘Good. And what’s Great Lakes and 
Gulf?”’ 

Culver showed his surprise. ‘‘I’ll have to 
consult the ticker,’’ he said. You never 
asked me for that quotation before. I'd no 
idea you’d want it.’’ He went to the next 
room and immediately returned. ‘‘ G. L. and 
G. one hundred and two.”’ 

Dumont smiled with a satisfied expression. 
‘* Now — please go downtown— what time is 
ue?” 

** Eight o’clock.’’ 

‘* Morning ?’’ 

“Yes, sir, morning.”’ 

“* Please go downtown at once and set expert 
accountants —get Evarts and Schuman—set 
them at work on my personal accounts with 
the Woolens Company. Tell everybody I’m 
expected to die, and know it, and am getting 
facts for making my will. And stay down- 
town yourself all day—find out everything 
you can about National Woolens and that 
raiding crowd and about Great Lakes and 
Gulf. The better you succeed in this mission 
the better it’]] be for you. Thank you, by the 
way, for keeping my accident quiet. Find 
out how the Fanning-Smiths are carrying 
National Woolens. Find out——’’ 

The door opened and the plain, clean figure 
of the nurse appeared. ‘‘ The minute’s up,” 
she said. 





minute, 


““One second more, please. Close the 
door.’’ When she had obeyed he went on: 
“See Tavistock--you know you must be 
careful not to let any one at his office know that you’re 
connected with me. See him—ask him—no, telephone 
Tavistock to come at once—and you find out all you can 
independently —especially about the Fanning-Smiths and 
Great Lakes and Gulf.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Cuiver. 

“A great deal depends on your success,’’ continued 
Dumont —‘‘a great deal for me, a great deal—a very great 
deal for you.”’ 


His look met Culver’s and each seemed satisfied with what 
he saw. Then Culver went, saying to himself: ‘‘ What 
makes him think the Fanning-Smiths were mixed up in the 
raid? And what on earth has G. L. and G. got to do with 
it? Gad, he’s a wonder’’’ The longer Culver lived in 
intimacy with Dumont the greater became to him the mystery 
of his combination of bigness and littleness, audacity and 
caution, devil and man. ‘“‘ It gets me,’’ he often reflected, 
‘“‘how a man can plot to rob millions of people in one hour 
and in the next plan endowments for hospitals and colleges; 
despise public opinion one minute and the next be courting 
it like an actor. But that’sthe way with all these big fellows 
And I'll know how to do it when I get to be one of ’em.’’ 

As the nurse reéntered Dumont’s bedroom he called out, 
lively as a boy: ‘‘Something to eat! Anything to eat! 
Everything to eat!’’ 


The nurse protested fiercely against Tavistock —at first 
flatly refused to admit him. But at half-past nine he entered, 
tall, lean, lithe, sharp of face, shrewd of eye, rakish of mus 
tache; by Dumont’s direction he closed and locked the door 
‘““Why!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t look much of a sick 
man. You’re thin, but your color’s not bad and your eyes 
are clear. And downtown they have you dying.’’ 

Dumont laughed. Tavistock instantly recognized in laugh 
and look Dumont’s battle expression. ** Dying—yes. Dying 
togetat’em. Tavistock, we’ll kick those fellows.out of Wall 
Street before the middle of next week. How much Great 
Lakes is there floating on the market? 

Tavistock looked puzzled. He had expected to talk 
National Woolens, and this man did not even speak of it, 
seemed absorbed in a stock in which Tavistock did not know 
he had any interest whatever. ‘*G. L. and G.?”’ 
*“Not much—perhaps thirty thousand shares. It’s been 
quiet for a long time. It’s an investment stock, you know.”’ 


he said. 





~ 


“t HAVE COME TO STAY,” 


SHE REPLIED 


Dumont smiled peculiarly. ‘‘I wanta list of the stock- 
holders—not all, only those holding more than a thousand 
shares.’’ 

‘There aren’t many big holders. Most of the stock’s held 
in small lots in the Middle West.”’ 

**So much the better.’’ 

‘I’m pretty sure I can get you a fairly accurate list.’’ 

Tavistock, Dumont’s very private and personal broker, 
had many curious ways of reaching into the carefully guarded 
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books and other business secrets of brokers and of the enter- 
prises listed on the New York Stock Exchange He and 
Dumont had long worked together in the speculative parts 
of Dumont’s schemes. Dumont was the chief source of his 
rapidly growing fortune, though no one except Culver, not 
even Mrs. Tavistock, knew that they had business relations 
Dumont moved through Tavistock secretly, and Tavistock 
in turn moved through other agents secretly But for such 
precautions as these the great men of Wall Street would be 
playing with all their cards exposed for the very lambs to 
cock their ears at 

I want it immediately,’’ said Dumont 
holders, you understand.”’ 


‘Only the larger 


Haste always costs I'll have to get hold of a man 
who can get hold of some one high up in the Great Lakes 
dividend department.”’ 

‘Pay what you must—ten—twenty thousand—more if 
necessary But get it to-night!”’ 

“Ta Gy.” 

“Then you'll get it 

He slept, with a break of fifteen minutes, until ten the 
next morning. Then Tavistock appeared with the list. ‘‘ It 
was nearly midnight before my man could strike a bargain 
so I didn't telephone you. The dividend clerk made a 
memory list. I had him verify it this morning as early as he 
could get at the books. He says at least a third of the road is 
held in small lots abroad He’s been in charge of the books 
for twenty years, and he says there have been more changes 
in the last two months than in all that time. He thinks 
somebody has-sold a big block of the stock on the quiet.”’ 
‘1 think I understand that,’’ 
he said. Then he glanced at the list. ‘‘ It's even shorter 


Dumont smiled significantly. 


than I thought.”’ 

‘“You notice, one-third of the stock’s tied up in the 
Wentworth estate,’’ said Tavistock 

“Yes And here’s the name of Bowen's 
dividend clerk Bowen is traveling in the 
far East. Probably he’s left no orders about 
his Great Lakes—why should he when it's 
supposed to be as sound and steady as 


Government bonds ? 


That means another fifty 
thousand shares out of the way for our pur 
poses. Which of these names stand for the 
Fanning-Smiths?”’ 

‘I only recognize Scannell—James 
Fanning-Smith’s private secretary. But there 
must be others, as he’s down for only twenty 
one thousand shares.’’ 

‘*Then he’s the only one,’’ said Dumont, 
“for the Fanning-Smiths have only twenty 
one thousand shares at the present time. I 
know that positively.’’ 

‘*“What!’’ Tavistock showed that he was 
astounded. ‘‘I knew James Fanning-Smith 
was an ass, but I never suspected him of such 
folly as that. So they are the ones that have 
been selling?’ 

“*Yes—not only selling what they owned 
but also—— However, no matter. It’s safe 
to say there are less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand shares for us to take care of. I want 
you to get me—right away—options for 
fifteen days on as many of these remaining big 
Make the best terms you 
can—anything up to 125—and offer five or 


lots as possible 


even ten dollars a share forfeit for the option. 
Make bigger offers — fifteen — where it’s nec- 
essary. Set your people to work at once 
They've got the rest of to-day, all day to- 
morrow, all day Sunday. But I’d rather the 
whole thing were closed up by Saturday night. 
I'll be satisfied when vou’ve got me control 
of a hundred thousand shares —that’ll be the 
outside of safety.” 

** Yes, you’re reasonably sure to win, if you 
can carry that and look after offerings of fifty 
thousand in the market, The options on the 
hundred thousand shares oughtn’t to cost you 
much more than a million. The fifty thou 
sand you’ll have to buy in the market may 
Tavistock 
recited these figures carelessly. In reality he 


cost you six or seven millions 


was watching Dumont shrewdly, for he had 
believed that the National Woolens raid had 
ruined him, had certainly put him out of the 
large Wall Street moves. 

‘‘In that small drawer, to the left, in the 
desk there,’’ said Dumont pointing. ‘* Bring 
me the Inter-State National check book, 
and pen and ink.’’ 

When he had the book he wrote eight checks, the first for 
fifty thousand, the next five for one hundred thousand each, 
the last two for two hundred and fifty thousand each. ‘‘ The 
first check,’’ he said, ‘‘ you may use whenever you like. 
The others, except the last two, will be good after two o'clock 
to-day. The last two can be used any time after eleven to 
morrow. And—don’t forget! I’m supposed to be hopelessly 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Signboard of the Centuries 


ERE is a statistical fact that is worth thinking about: If 

all of New York City were as densely populated as the 
lower east side of the borough of Manhattan the population 
of New York would be as great as that of the whole United 
States plus | 
There's plenty of room—nothing but room. It'll 


lf the population of the Philippine Islands 


be two 





centuries, at least, before even the most ridiculously premature 
pessimist can conjure a phantom of alarm lest tle population 


is beg 


inning to press upon the resources of the country. A 
century hence and our great-grandchildren will be looking 
back upon this time as a day when the country was still 


sparsely settled and tight in the clutch of savage Nature. 
we 


Herbert Spencer 


F HERBERT SPENCER or Theodor Mommsen had been 
a Frenchman he would have had a state funera! with all 
the demonstrations of popular respect and honor that in 
England and America are reserved for statesmen and soldiers. 
This is significant—it unquestionably points to one thing 
more that ‘‘ they do better in France. But its significance 
might easily be overestimated 
The service which a great thinker renders is so transcend- 


ent and his immortality is so secure that no funeral pomp 





and no monument of stone or bronze can avail anything 





There is the mighty, the eternal fact that he lived 
thought. Whether the fact is recognized, especially whether 
it is formally and concretely recognized, is of no great 


nmportance. 

This would be a pretty poor sort of world, wouldn't it, if 
its greatest men worked for state funerals and monuments, as 
children work for picture-card prizes at school ? 


on 
— 


A South American Example 
“HE purchase by Great Britain of the two Chilean battle 
ships, Libertad and Constitucion, to keep Russia from 
getting them has been looked upon as a fortunate stroke for 


England and her ally, Japan, as, of course, in the « 





stances, it is But there is another side of at least 
interest Chile finds herself better off by $9,375,000 cash 


than if she had kept the ships. She not only save 





est on that amount say $400,000 a year but 
of maintaining the vessels, which would have been at least 
another annual million. She is spared the necessity of 
keeping up two crews amounting to 1500 officers and men 
All these advantages she gains, without a single offset, by 
virtue of a simple agreement with her only dangerous rival 
the Argentine Kepublic, binding each to stop piling up 
armame tuts 

We do not usually look to South America for examples of 
cool statesmanship, involving national self-control, but Chile 


and Argentina have shown the world how to do what 
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Statesmen of all the Great Powers have professed a desire to 
do if they only could. ‘‘ The way to resume isto resume,’’ 
‘“‘The way to disarm,’’ say Chile and 


said Greeley. 
Argentina, ‘‘ is to disarm.’ 

The force of this example cannot be broken by saying that 
Chile and Argentina are weak countries, not to be compared 
with the Great Powers. The Andes are just as important to 
them as the Balkans are to Austria and Russia. Jealousy of 
Argentina is just as keen in Chile as jealousy of Germany is in 
France. Yet these republics first submitted their differences 
to arbitration, and then, loyally accepting the result, agreed 
to dismiss the possibility of war from their minds and curtail 
their armaments. 

And they will reap their reward 
attract new citizens from overtaxed Europe, which has already 
sent more emigrants to Argentina than to any other country 


They will continue to 


except the United States, and they will grow in peaceful pros 
perity until some day the War Lords of the world will wake 
with astonishment to the fact that they are Great Powers. 
Then, perhaps, European statesmen may begin to realize that 
disarmament is not a fad of dreaming idealists but a matter 
of the most practical self-interest, and the next Hague 
Conference may have more substantial results than the last 


ow 


Andrew Carnegie at Home 


. scheme for social betterment at Dunfermline, Scotland, 

as outlined by the American Institute of Social Service, 
has in it much that is pleasing to the imagination. 
Dunfermline is Andrew Carnegie’s native town, to which he 
recently transferred the Pittencrieff Park and Glen and a fund 
of $2,500,000, *‘ to be used in making life more pleasant for 
the toiling masses of the vicinity.’’ The plan provides for 
model dwellings in park surroundings; a ‘‘ social centre,’’ 
with facilities for lectures, music, dancing, technical train 
ing and so on; a “regional museum,’’ to illustrate local 
industries and their relation to industries in general; a 


department of civics,’’ with reading unions and traveling 


libraries of pictures; and a system of awards and prizes to 
adults and children for meritorious deeds. 

The plan looks attractive on paper, and perhaps it will work 
out well in practice; but one wonders whether, after all, this 
sort of thing will really benefit ‘‘ the toiling masses’’ to the 
extent that Mr. Carnegie and his associates anticipate. It 
matters not how ingeniously such enterprises are planned 
aud managed, there is always an element of patronage in 
them, and they stand in the way of the development of sel/- 
respect, without which true manhood and womanhood are 
impossible. 

What the “toiling masses’’ cf Dunfermline and other 
places want and need is not that some wealthy philanthropist 
shall undertake to make ‘“‘ life more pleasant ’’ for them, but 
that they shall be enabled, by the opening of industrial oppor- 
tunity and the stimulation of individual ambition, to make 
life better worth while and more pleasant for themselves. Not 
patronage but an infusion of true democracy is what the 
English and Scottish and Irish people stand most in need of 
to-day. Itis greatly to be feared that Mr. Carnegie’s scheme, 
creditable as it may be to his charitable impulses, is very 
much like an attempt to treat a deep-seated ulcer with lavish 
applications of rosewater. 


ow 
AA Choice of Rewards 


HOSE who are alive to the faults of our public adminis- 
tration are apt to fall into the error of regarding imper- 
tinent or dishonest public servants as proof that we are 
degenerating and losing our birthright of self-government. 
Fortunately, that birthright is secure beyond the reach of 
But how about the politi- 
are they such a craven lot, now trembling before 


ambitious or corrupt politicians. 
cians? \ 
the people, now before some boss, now before the menaces of 
the lash of party regularity? Why are they so timid and so 
Why is it so rare that one of them has the courage to 


speak his honest mind upon any subject whatsoever ? 





petty’, 

Our politicians are not men of inferior ability. On the 
contrary, among the head slaves, miscalled leaders, of both 
parties there are as able intellects as the country has pro 
duced, and in private they show how able and clear-sighted 
they are; yet almost to a man they utterly lack high moral 
courage. Their plea in excuse is that the rewards of coura 
geous independence are isolation and obscurity. Certainly 
both are unattractive; but are they so unattractive as office and 
notoriety bought at the enormous price of the abandonment 


of self-government and self-respect ? 
ws 
The Plain American 


a HE most fundamental! attack that is being made to-day,’ 
said President Butler, of Columbia University, ina recent 
is not so much on property as on liberty 


after-dinner speech, ‘ 
based upon law 

That is painfully true. The assault is going on from two 
sides at once. Masses of capital and masses of labor are both 


cutting away the rights of the independent American citizen 


January 23, 1904 


Forty years ago an American measured his rights by the 
Constitution and the laws. He felt free to do what those 
permitted. If he had no money he could go to work as a uni- 
versal tinker, trading horses on the side, and when he had 
saved five thousand dollars he could go into the oil business. 
Now he can’t do odd jobs, for the man who puts a washer in 
a faucet is not permitted to nail up a shelf for a clock, and 
before any one can do either he must go through a long period 
of probation and then join the union. 

And as for the oil business— there might just as well be 
a statute forbidding anybody to sell oil without the consent 
of Mr. Rockefeller. 

In Chicago the other day the teamsters struck against the 
undertakers. After several funerals had been held up, after 
a man armed witha revolver had driven his wife’s body to the 





grave in an express wagon, and others had hidden their dead, 
fearing to announce their bereavement lest the news should 
bring down the mob upon their houses, the community began 
And then the leader of the strikers, 
rising to the occasion, magnanimously said that the use of 


to express annoyance. 


hearses would be “‘ permitted,’’ provided they were driven by 
union drivers, but that hired carriages could not be allowed. 

In other words, the Constitution and the laws had been 
A good deal has been said 
government by 


superseded by a higher power. 
about the tyranny of the courts, with their 
injunction,’? but no court has ever ventured to issue an 


injunction forbidding an American citizen to follow his dead 
to the grave in any conveyance he could hire. 

We call our government the freest on earth, and, in legal 
theory, it is as free as any. A man in this country does not 
have to ask the permission of the police before he can go to 
work or engage in business. But what good does his political 
freedom do him if his hands are bound by agencies unknown 
to the law? Is not the tyranny of irresponsible combinations 
of capital and labor, over which the ordinary citizen has no 
control, even more galling than that of public officials whom 
he can check with his vote? ? 

Corporations play a necessary part in our civilization, and 
labor unions could not be dispensed with; but the time has 
not yet come when we can afford to sacrifice the liberty and 
the rights of the plain American to either or both of them. 


° 






Football and the Firecracker 


HE football season is a thing of the past. The last cheer 
has been given; the last college yell has long ago been 
heard. The time has come when we can count up the dead 
and the wounded. The number of the wounded is small. 
A broken tooth 


the dentist can mend; the sprained ankle does not prevent 


Most of the casualties, too, are not serious, 


the student attending classes. 

But the dead awaken other emotions. Their number the 
past season was nineteen. This number includes all deaths 
in college and high-school play, from Colby College on the 
Kennebec to Leland Stanford University on the Pacific Coast. 
The number is almost twice the number of the previous year 
But as one knows the condition of football players, one is com 
pelled to believe that no small share of these fatalities is not 
the legitimate result of football. Among those who lost their 
lives were men who had hardly donned football suits before 
Not a 
few of them were playing teams much heavier in weight or 


they entered the game in which they lost their lives 
without proper training. In only a very few cases in which 
the teams were properly trained has death resulted 

The argument derived from the fatal character of football 
for the elimination of the game from American sports is weak 
The argument becomes yet weaker when placed in comparison 
with the fatalities of the last Fourth of July. The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, after careful investigation, 
affirms that no less than 4449 persons were hurt by the use of 
fireworks on the Fourth of July, 1903. The number of deaths 
Four hundred and seventy deaths 
The number 


was no less than 470. 
the result of one day’s sport of a single year! 
is greater than the number of all who have been killed in all 
the games of football in all the twenty-five years in which it 
has been a sport in the American college 


ws 


BreaKing Fancy to Harness 


- THE old-fashioned American homes in which this genera- 

tion was brought up there was usually a library and in it 
there were mighty few novels. To this fact is due the taste for 
‘solid’’ reading which characterizes intelligent Americans 
of to-day 

The novel has its place, and an important place it is. But 
certainly it can do little toward educating a child and forming 
his tastes and moulding his mind. All children are highly 
imaginative, so much so that many stupid people think chil 
dren are ‘‘ natural-born liars.’?’ What childhood needs is 
not a stimulus to fancy but a stimulus to break in fancy tothe 
service of fact. And the host of latter-day writers on science 
and history in the popular vein stand ready to help the child 
if the parents will let them. 

The old-fashioned library was solid but dull. 
fashioned library too often represents a far flight to the 


The new 


opposite extreme 
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he borrowed a page irom his great Corsican contemporary in 
Europe. Bolivar the Roadmaker would bea phras 
tial as Bolivar the Liberator, surely. 
has the right to honor roadbuilders. 
South Americans may be forgiven for their enthusiasm 
when speaking of Cartagena harbor. It is one of the most 
beautiful in the world, and agreeably associated with his- 
tory and romance. Drake and Hawkins were there, and 
nearly every buccaneer and pirate exploiting the Spanish 
Main, as well. 





as poten 
Progress, civilization 







To-day it lacks the importance it bore when 
Kingsley described it in Westward Ho! The 





sixty-mile 








pecuniary venture ever on the Spanish Main that pays well 

Santa Marta, to the eastward of the Magdalena, is attractive 
and prosperous as a seaport 
that Bolivar—to the 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia are 


It was on his estate near here 


whom present Colombia, Venezuela, 


indebted for 
ended his days, neglected and comparatively 





their freed 
from Spain 


poor, Medellin, in the department of Antioguia, is Colombia's 
most important inland town, with the exception of the 
capital. 

From Humboldt to the last newspaper correspondent 


Bogota is described as a city unique among capitals. If 





inspired an atmosphere of seutimentality practically unpar 





llant sends with his gift of flowers an effusio 








in rhyme so lengthy that before Mercedes has had time to rea 


t all the blossoms may have passed their prime The ma 
f society can seize upon a sub the death of some one’s 
relative, or the return from a European seminary of a g 


more than passing fair 


and prolong his poetic outburst 
thereon to an extent astonishing a stranger at bis endurance 


Dinner invitations are rhythmically accepted or declined ; and 


it is hinted, tradesmen's appeals have been known to pro 


duce excuses worthy of a poet laureate 
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Social gradations there are not quite so 
eclectic as in Colombian cities making pre- 
tense of being commercial places; in some of 
these a man habitually wearing shoes and 
carrying a watch is classed as a gentleman 


and invariably addressed as ‘‘ Sefior.’’ The 
gentlemen of Bogota are the *‘ generals’’ and 


‘ doctors,’’ more numerous than the majors 
and judges of Kentucky. Nearly all these 
proprietors of titles have been soldiers, and a 
surprising number are lawyers; almost unan- 
imously are they politicians. Everywhere in 
Colombia the gentleman spoken of as 
tor’’ is to the fore, meaning doctor of phi- 
losophy, laws, arts or letters, according to 
the distinction of his university degree. 

In his effusive desire to be agreeable the 
Bogota gentleman says many things that he 
does not quite mean; and he generally fails 
to comprehend the foreigner’s care to be 
punctual and ¢onservative in his statements. 
Proud and sensitive to the point of absurdity, 
possibly inconsequential, the Bogotano has, 
on the whole, many admirab!e qualities. It 
is a weakness of his to attend funerals and 
weddings in the morning in the evening-dress 
of Anglo-Saxon countries, wearing always a 
high hat. He faithfully attends church Sun 
day morning, and devotes the afternoon to 
paying visits or attending the opera or play. 
The lower classes of the capital also go to 
church, but are inordinately fond of Sunday 
afternoon bull-fights and cocking matches. 

The Bogota man has few equals in post- 
prandial oratory. He can speak extempora- 
neously on almost any theme for hours, never 
be at a loss for a word or an ingenious simile, 
or utter anything flagrantly inexact or in bad 
taste. Introspectively he believes himself 
the most enlightened and most honorable man 
inthe world. He regrets extremely that most 
Americans he has met are brusque and need- 
lessly harsh. 

Europeans’ knowledge of Colombia’s cap- 
ital is generally confined to diplomatists and 
concession-hunters, the latter discovering that 
it is a city where it is easier to obtain a 
concession for doing something than to find 
the wherewithal when London or New York 
bankers are approached. But many men of 
ability have been stationed diplomatically at 
this capital near the snow-line of the Andes. 
General William Henry Harrison was United 
States diplomatic agent there thirteen years 
before being summoned to the White House. 
It is interesting to learn that he was seven 
weeks making the journey from Barranquilla, 
owing to sandbars in the Magdalena River 


* doc- 


What the Army Has Been and May Be 
Nobody knows what the ‘‘ war footing ’’ of 
Colombia is. The boast is heard that an 
army of 100,000 men could be placed in the 
field; but this is probably nothing more reli- 
able than the talk of the agreeable men of 
Bogota. A mob one-third the size might pos- 
sibly be got together, but it would have little 
fighting strength and would be immobile. 
Up to twelve months ago Colombia had in- 
ternal troubles for the best part of the six 
years preceding, ending in civil war with 
100,000 casualties in less than two and a half 
years. During the period of these troubles 
guns and ammunition were purchased in odd 
lots whenever cash could be found to pay for 
them. The present equipment isa junk-shop 
outfit, nothing else. Perhaps the Government 
has 20,000 rifles of various makes and bores, 
and a motley supply of cartridges. 

A Colombian ‘‘ army’’ goes into a cam- 
paign practically without transportation, 
commissariat or hospital provision; and, the 
Government possessing no ships worthy of 
consideration, a Colombian force having 
strength in an aggressive sense could only be 
looked for in the country itself. Three hun- 
dred New York policemen could probably 
clear the Panama isthmus of all the troops that 
could be moved there overland in two months. 

The recently-concluded war between the 
Conservative troops and the army of the 
Liberal party—that is, between the 
ecclesiastico-conservatives in control of the 
Government, and those objecting to a church- 
ruied State and valuing the right to go freely 
to the polls to exercise the franchise— was 
one of the most barbarous conflicts of modern 
times, as revolting in atrocities against 
humanity as any religious war detailed in 
European history. Had it occurred in Russia 
or in Armenia the press of America would 
have made a loud demand for intervention 
in the name of Christianity. But, happening 
in a hermit republic in South America, where 
insurrections are thought to be perennial, it 
was overlooked. Young women and girls 
actively took sides according to sympathy or 
interest; sometimes as many as a dozen of 
these were attached to a company of soldiers, 
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doing their foraging and cooking, and minis- 
tering to the wounded of their side after a 
battle. If a combatant fell badly wounded, 
and the army was moving, he was generally 
left behind to become the prey of vultures the 
moment death ensued.. In the latter months 
of the conflict, it is insisted by reliable per- 
it had become the custom of boys of 
eight or nine—too young to carry guns—to 
follow the army and cut the throats of those of 
the enemy left helpless on the battlefield. 
Whether regarded as unexampled savagery 
or as an act of mercy, this statement is sus- 
ceptible of proof. [had the story in Colombia 
at the time of the war from an American 
familiar with the methods of the fighters, and 
it has since been amply verified. While 
making some scientific studies at a point not 
far from the scene of a recent battle another 
acquaintance was surprised by insurgent 
soldiers and taken before their ‘‘ general ’’ as 
a prisoner of war. A search of his garments 
revealed nothing of a character contradicting 
his claim of being a non-participant in the 
national conflict, save the finding of a morocco 
case filled with reels of silk, dozens of bright 
needles, bodkin, scissors, court-plaster and 
rolls of lint —a “‘ little housewife ’’ of bach- 
elorhood. There was a conference between 
officials before the general said to the captive : 
‘Amigo, I have many men horribly wounded 
in the last engagement, and possess nothing 
with which their injuries may be attended to. 
With this surgical-case some of my subor- 
dinates could aid the sufferers, dress their 
wounds and perhaps save fifty lives. Give it 
to me, and take food with me to-night as my 
guest.’’ 


sons, 





A Flood of Fiat Money 


The financial predicament of the Colombian 
Government is truly pitiable. The country 
has nominally a silver monetary standard; 
but of fate years a coin of any sort has been 
a stranger to the casual visitor. There is 
actual money in the country, obviously, but it 
is hoarded or otherwise removed from circu- 
lation. Paper money of every hue and vari- 
ety is in use—artistically engraved notes 
from New York and Paris, lithographed bills 
from everywhere and bills printed like ordi- 
nary labels, of every conceivable denomina- 
tion and form. A preponderating share of this 
last-mentioned currency is known popularly 
as ‘‘ white paper’’ money. No banker or 
merchant knows the amount of these several 
issues, and no official at Bogota can be made 
to give a plausible statement of the nation’s 
commitment through these issues. In fact no 
one knows the extent of the Government’s 
obligation therewith, and probably the best 





judge’s estimate would be many million 
pesos wide of the truth. 
When the Conservative-Liberal dispute 


developed into civil war the Government 
began the creation of this emergency ‘‘ white ”’ 
money. It promised to pay at some time, 
but nothing was stipulated as to paying in 
gold or silver; consequently the Government 
might fund the debt by another edition of 
labels. This is “‘ fiat’’ money of the wildest 
sort, surely, and explains to a great extent 
why the recent rate of exchange has been 
13,500 per cent. in favor of the United States. 
Stated in another way, the honest cent of 
Uncle Sam has been worth one dollar and 
thirty-five cents of Colombia’s specious 
money. 

When Bogota ordered the governors of 
Barranquilla, Cartagena and other towns pos- 
sessing printing facilities to seize all the 
presses in sight and set them turning out 
national banknotes, a short cut to speedy 
affluence was suggested to numerous needy 
persons. It is suspected that many of the 
presses were run overtime a few hours each 
night, when the military guard had been 
removed, and that counterfeits were smuggled 
into the country in many ingenious ways. 
At Cartagena I learned of the buyer of a box 
of sardines who was amazed to find the tin 
filled with crisp Colombian notes. He 
developed a sudden hunger for sardines, and 
bought up the grocer’s supply. There had 
been a mistake at the custom-house, presum- 
ably, the bogus money going to the grocer 
and the sardines to the discomfited smuggler. 
Colombian merchants toss the stuff from one 
to another like confetti at a carnival, and, 
according to face value, beggars in the street 
and sellers of parrots and coral about 
Cartagena docks are as solvent as the prover- 
bial trust magnate. Some day a courageous 
government — perhaps that to be headed by 
General Reyes — will repudiate three-quarters 
of this money. Reyes is strong enough with 
the people to inaugurate any reform that 
would have caused the overthrow of 
Marroquin ina day. 
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With the disappearance of the possibility 
of further income from the canal concession, 
or from taxes and the granting of monopolies 
to trade in certain articles and run lotteries on 
the isthmus, Colombia is certainly in a con- 
dition of poverty seldom reached by any 
government. She owes upward of $15,000,- 
000 to impatient foreign creditors, and has a 
sizable internal debt. The Government's 
last expedient to provide funds for immediate 
wants, including military operations against 
Panama, was to call for a ‘*‘ voluntary ’’ loan 
of $600,000 from the eight departments, 
guaranteeing one per cent. a month interest 
and giving a lien upon certain (or uncertain) 
customs receipts for security. 


The Ma: velous Natural Resources 


3aron Humboldt wanted only ‘‘ a mule and 
a thermometer’’ to find in what to-day is 
Colombia any desired temperature; and the 
variety of her products is as great as her cli- 
matic conditions are varied. Gold is every- 
where. The leading vocation of Quibdo, up 
the Atrato, is the ‘‘ washing’’ of free gold 
from the river’s bed. I have listened to 
graphic tales of Indian women working by 
the hundreds waist-deep in the river ‘‘ wash- 
ing’’ out the metal in splendid quantities 
while their peon husbands lounged on the 
bank and smoked cigarettes. Silver and 
platinum are found in many regions. On 
the plain of Bogota are coal and iron in great 
quantities. A good share of the world’s finest 
emeralds have been taken from the mines 
of Muzo. Elsewhere are small diamonds, 
asphaltum purer than that of Trinidad, sul- 
phur, magnesia and rock-salt. In an agri- 
cultural sense Colombia possesses nearly 
every plant, shrub and root essential to the 
scheme of life—and most of these are indig- 
enous and grow without assistance. The 
list of woods, fruits, medicinal plants and the 
country’s flora generally would be of surpris- 
ing length; and Colombia’s name is attached 


to numberless choice species of orchids. On 
the llanos enormous herds roam, and thou- 
sands of cattle are slain for their hides. For 





years Cubans have been fed on cattle fetched 
alive from the pastoral sections of the 
Magdalena Valley. The coffee of Colombia 
is of exceptional quality, that of the Bogota 
plateau being equal to the Blue Mountain 
product of Jamaica. All the cultivated 
cereals of the temperate zone give surprising 
yields; sugar-cane, tobacco, rice and bananas 
grow voluntarily, man gathering of them 
merely to satisfy the need of the hour. On 
the Atrato is a vast stretch of territory 
whereon cotton of a staple equal to Sea Island 
and longer than the Egyptian might be 
profitably produced with little outlay. And 
so runs the story of Colombia’s possibilities, 
The republic is one of Nature’s storehouses: 
it isonly the horrible inertia of the population 
that retards progress. It has long been a 
trite saying that ‘‘all is good in Colombia 
but man,’’ for the Colombian, in all proba- 
bility, would rather risk life in a revolution- 
ary movement meaning nothing to him than 
place himself and his family beyond want for 
a year by a few weeks’ honest toil. 


ued 
Speedy 
Mr. Herford 


LIVER HERFORD, the illustrator, has 
the true artistic lack of patience. When 

he has made a drawing he wants to sell it— 
then, not at some time inthe future. He once 
took a drawing into a far downtown New 
York editorial office and demanded an imme- 
diate decision. The editor was busy and 
said he couldn’t look at the picture for half 





an hour. Herford left with poor grace, say- 
ing he would telephone from his studio, 
something over three miles away. Going 


out he stepped into the nearest telephone 
booth and rang up the editor, the whole 
operation consuming about five minutes. 

‘This is Oliver Herford,’’ came over the 
wire to the editorial ear. ‘‘ How about that 
drawing ?’’ 

‘““Where are you?" 

* At my studio.”’ 

‘“Impossible. You’ve not been gone five 
minutes.’”’ 

“*T’m here just the same, and came all the 
way on foot, too. When I left your office a 
pack of nearly fifty hungry creditors got after 
me and chased me the whole distance. Been 
here two minutes, but couldn't telephone be- 
cause I was out of breath. How about that 
drawing?’’ 

“It’s all right,’’ shouted the editor. 
send a fast boy up with the check.’ 


demanded the editor. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


THE EXCLUSIVE 

USE OF PERMANENT 
MOULDS 
ACHIEVES THE 

RICHEST PUREST MOST 
NATURAL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF SOUND EVER MADE 


RECORDS 50¢-$5 PER DOZEN 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
SELL PHONOGRAPHS 


Edison Phonographs Furnish Double Serv- 
ice — Amusement and Language Study. 
Dealers Everywhere, and the Following Job- 
bers sell Edison Phonographs and Records: 


ALA., Birmingham—The Ray Co. Mobile—The Ray Co 
CAL., San Francisco— Peter Bacigalupi, 933 Market St. 
COLORADO, Denver — Denver Dry Goods Co. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown — Caulkins & Post Co. 

New Haven — Parclee-Ellenberger Co. 
The Ray Co. Savannah—The Ray Co. 
Oscar J. Junge, 245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 

Kelley Cigar Co., 80-82 Wabash Ave. ; James I, Lyons, 
73 Fifth Ave. ; The Ray Co., 90 Washington St. ; Siegel- 
Cooper Co., State and Congress Sts.; Talking Machine 
Co., 107 Madison St.; The Vim Co., 68 E. Lake St 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
ILL., Peoria — Peoria Phonograph Co., 314 S. Adams St 
INDIANA, Indianapolis — Kipp Bros. Co.; The Ray Co.; 
Wahl-Gaasch Co 
INDIANA, Lafayette — Wah!-Gaasch Co. 
IOWA, Des Moines — ‘The Vim Co. 
KENTUCEY, Louisville;— the Kay Co., 640 Fx 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans— James I. Lyons; 
Automatic Fire Alarm Co.; The Ray Co. 
, or —S. L. Crosby Co. . 
is Portland — w. Ross & Son. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston Cycle & Sundry Co., 
48 Hanover St.; Eastern Talking oe Co., 
J. C. Haynes & Co., 451 Washington 
mson Sporting Goods ie , 165 Washing- 
.; Read & Read, 558 Washington St 
MASS., Fitchburg — Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co 
= Lowell — Ring Music Co.; Thomas Wardell 
= Worcester — Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co 








yurth Ave. 
National 











MICHIGAN, Detroit — American Phono graph Co. ; Grin- 
nell Bros. Music H e; The Ray Cc 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw — Morley Bros. 

MINNESOTA, gece mare — Thomas C. Hough. 


se 8t. Paul — Minnesota Phonograph Co. 
MISSOURI, _ City — J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Music Co. 
— Conroy Co., 1115 Olive St.; The 
Bey Co. by St. 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln — H. E. Sidles Cycle Co. 
NEB., Omaha — H. FE. Fredrickson; Nebraska Cycle Co. 
NEW JERSEY, Hoboken - - Eclipse Phone graph Co. 
> Newark —The Edisonia Co.; H. J. Koeh- 
ler Sporting Goods Co 
N. J., Paterson — James K. O'Dea 
“* Plainfield — Frank L. C. Martin Auto. Co 
“ Trenton — Stoll Blank Book and Stationery Co. 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn — Chapman & Co.; A. D. Mat- 
thews’ Sons; Price Phonograph Co. 
NEW YORE, Buffalo — P. A. Powers. 
Elmira — Elmira Arms Co. 





ais “* Gloversville — American Phonograph Co. 
ra “* Kingston — Forsyth & Davis. 
New York Gity — Barkcies & Co., 36 Vesey St.; Bettini 
Blackman Talking 


F. Blackman & Son, 





Jr., 802 Third Ave.; 
S. B. Davega, 32 I 14th St. Douglas & Co., 89 
Chambers St.; H. S. Gordon, 139 Fifth Ave.; Harry 
Jackson, 219 Bowery ; Jacot Music Box Co., 39 Union 
Sq.; Vict H. Rapke, 1661 Second Ave.; Rosenfield 
Mfg. Co., 587 Hu ison St 3 Siegel-Cooper Co., Sixth 
Ave. & 18th St.; John Wanamaker, Broadway & 9th St, 
NEW — Rochester — A. J. Deninger; Mackie Piano 
O.& 


NEW york, Schenectady —Jay A. Rickard & Co. 
“Syracuse — W. D. Andrews 
- “Troy — James Lucey. 
Utica — Clark, Horrocks & Co 
OHIO, Canton — Klein & Heffelman Co. 
“  Cincinnati—lIlsen &Co.; The Ray Co., 
Wahl-Gaasch Co. 
OHIO, Cleveland — The Ray Co.; W. J. 
“Columbus — Perry B. Whitsit Co 
“* Dayton — Niehaus & Doshe 
‘East Liverpool — Smith & Phillips Music Co 
“* Toledo— Hayes Music Cc 
PENNSYLVANIA, Allegheny — Henry Braun. 
Allentown —G. C. Aschbach. 
“6 Easton — William Werner. 
“5 Philadelphia—C. J. Heppe & Son 
1117 Chestnut St.; Lit Bros., Market and 8th Sts.; Penn 
og Co., 19 S. 9th St.; John Wanamaker; 
is Phonogre aph Co., 41 N. 9th St.; Western Electric 
te " 931- 933 Market St.; H. A. Weymanun & Son, 923 
Market St 
wise ropa Pittsburg — Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc., 
433 Wood St.; Kaufmann Bros., Fifth Ave. and Smith: 
field St.; H "Kleber & E *ifth Ave.; C. C. 
Mellor Co., 319 Fifth Ave. ; y Phe mograph Co., 
937 Liberty Ave. 
PENNA., Reading — Reading Phono: graph Co. 
Scranton —Ackerinan & Co.; Technical Sup. i °. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence — J M. Dean Co. ‘es 
Foster Co.; Household Furniture Co.; Murr Bian 
chard, Young & Co.; A. T. Scattergood & Co. 
TENN., Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville — The Ray Co. 
TEXAS, Dallas —. 8. Harris, Agt 
VIRGINIA, Richmond — The Kay Co 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — McGreal Bros. 
CANADA, Toronto — R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 00., ORANGE, N. J. 


NEW YORK 1ICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
83 Chambers St. 308 Ww Hoes Ave. 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
32 Rempart St. Georges 
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HE methods of 
selling and adver- 
tising industrial 

products in the United 
States and in foreign 
countries, especially in 
Europe, are vastly 
different, and, conse- 
quently, necessitate dif- 
ferent qualifications in 
the salesmen who are called upon to establish 
commercial relations between the American 
manufacturer and the foreign buyer. 

Some years ago American manufacturers 
striving to find an outlet for their goods 
thought it sufficient to send abroad profusely 
illustrated catalogues, to make prices reason- 
ably low to meet competition from elsewhere, 
and to invoke, wherever possible, the help of 
the United States consulates in behalf of their 
manufactures. It was not even thought nec- 
essary to issue mercantile ‘‘ literature’’—if 
I may thus call it—in the language of the 
countries for which it was intended. 


The Beginning of the American Invasion 


The mistake was at last recognized, and 
about ten years ago conditions began to 
change. Some enterprising firms in other 
lines, notably in the bicycle trade, sent some 
of their most successful American salesmen 
abroad to conquer the foreign market, this 
time in the most approved Yankee style. But 
right there another mistake was made. The 
lack of knowledge of foreign languages, 
which generally compelled the medium of an 
interpreter, and a complete ignorance of cus- 
toms and manners proved as great an obstacle 
for the American salesman as his method of 
approaching acustomer. The familiarity and 
position of equality which he assumed, and 
which his trade in the United States did 
not take amiss, were not kindly recognized 
by the European merchant, who is used to 
some deference on the part of salesmen. Back- 
slapping, cordial handshaking, cigars and 
story-telling did not work. 

It did not take the manufacturers long to 
find out this mistake, too, and an improve- 
ment followed by the employment of alien-born 
citizens of the United States as salesmen and 
representatives in their native countries and 
such other territories whose language they 
were, perhaps, acquainted with. 

A cosmopolitan salesman, it has been 
shown, sees much more quickly the proper 
means of advertising, direct and indirect, 
than an American salesman unacquainted 
with the character and peculiarities of his 
prospective customers. A few anecdotes from 
my personal experiences will illustrate how a 
demand may be created in the foreign market 
for American manufactures without use of 
the expensive medium of paid advertising. 
I could give hints in this regard, but the 
incidents related in the following lines will, 
as practical illustrations, serve my purpose 
better. 

I wish to state here, for the better under- 
standing of these incidents, that before 
entering my mercantile career as foreign 
representative of a great American bicycle 
firm I had good practical newspaper but no 
commercial experience whatever; my qualifi- 
cations, as recognized by the head of the firm, 
being mainly a thorough knowledge of four 
modern languages, a good education and 
traveling experience (not commercial) 
abroad. 

The tidal wave of bicycle enthusiasm had 
not yet reached its full height when I started 
my pioneer work for the special machine I 
represented. In England, France, Germany 
and Austria I found the native industry at its 
full development. Prejudice against the 
American wheel was worked up artificially 
by the home manufacturers, who feared the 
Yankee competition not so much on account 
of underselling as for the recognized supe- 
riority of the American product. German 
bicycles, especially, had gained ground in 
many European countries, and there, more 
than anywhere else, was it necessary to gain 
a foothold for my machine. 

A success I had achieved in Holland, with 
the help of an aristocratic agent, by selling 
indirectly to the young Queen Wilheimina 
one of our bicycles, which started the ball 
rolling in that country, led me to make a 
similar effort in Germany. If I could get a 
machine placed with German royalty and let 
that fact become generally known through 
proper channels I was sure to establish good 





agencies and to make the wholesale deals I 
desired; for in no other country does the na- 
tion follow so loyally the lead of its rulers in 
such matters as in the ‘‘ Vaterland.’’ 

But the Emperor, his family and other 
German rulers patronized the home industry, 
and in no way did I get any nearer my 
object during a stay of several weeks in 
Germany. 

My chance, however, came at last in Vienna, 
where I happened to stop at the hotel in 
which the Hereditary Princess Charlotte of 
Sachsen-Meiningen, the oldest sister of the 
German Emperor, and her daughter, Princess 
Fedora, were temporarily sojourning. Both 
the royal ladies I knew to be cycle enthu- 
siasts. This enthusiasm was to serve my 
purpose, as a proper introduction was out of 
the question. 

I generally carried with me for personal 
use a very handsome machine of the latest 
pattern. One day I purposely left this bicycle 
standing near the hotel entrance, after hav- 
ing noticed the royal ladies go out for a walk 
in company of their aide-de-camp, Baron 
Roeder. With a generous tip the “ portier’’ 
had received from me instructions as to the 
information he was to give in case the ma- 
chine attracted the attention of the princesses 
on their return to the hotel. The plan proved 
successful, for on the following day, while I 
was dining in the hotel restaurant, Baron 
Roeder, guided by the portier, came to my 
table and expressed the desire of their royal 
highnesses to view again and get more in- 
formation about the American bicycle they 
had seen, and which I was invited to bring, 
personally, at a certatn hour, to their sitting- 
room. 

My reception was gracious and uncere- 
monious. After half an hour’s technical 
explanation in German and English I suc- 
ceeded in convincing the hereditary princess 
of the superiority of the special machine I 
represented and American bicycles in general, 
and received her order for a ladies’ wheel. 

Needless to say, I made the best adverti- 
sing use of this order in Germany as well as 
in Austria, and the veiled abuse of the prin- 
cess by some German trade papers only served 
to further my object. Special attention was 
paid at the factory to the finish and equip- 
ment of the machine, and the firm had the 
satisfaction of not only receiving a second 
order from the same source, but to record, 
in consequence, a large sale of bicycles in 
Germany for that and following years. 


Converting the Crown Prince of Greece 


A few months later I found myself in Athens 
with a view to establishing a general agency 
for Greece. American bicycles were as yet 
entirely unknown, and English and German 
manufacturers commanded the field. Re- 
membering that the Crown Prince Constantine 
of Greece was the brother-in-law of Emperor 
William and the Hereditary Princess of 
Sachsen-Meiningen, I sought and received 
from the American Minister a letter of intro- 
duction to his favorite aide-de-camp, Major 
Hadjipietro. This gentleman was very so- 
ciable and, after dining once or twice with 
me at my hotel, promised to call my presence 
in Athens to the attention of the Crown Prince, 
who, like himself, was an ardent wheelman. 
To meet with better success he also promised 
to mention the fact that his (the Crown 
Prince’s) sister-in-law was riding my ma- 
chine. Constantine was at that time—as 
Hadjipietro told me—using a bicycle of 
English make, besides which he owned 
several others. 

A few days later I was informed by the 
major that the Crown Prince would receive 
me informally on the following day, and that 
I was to send my sample to the new palace as 
soon as possible for inspection. 

The hour of my reception was set for eleven 
o’clock. Prince Censtantine proved to be a 
genial and democratic man, after the manner 
of the whole Greek royal family. He ad- 
dressed me at first in English, but as Major 
Hadjipietro, who was unfamiliar with this 
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language, participated 
in the conversation, he 
soon changed it to 
French. This is not the 
story of an interview 
with royalty; suffice it, 
therefore, to say that the 
Crown Prince exam 
ined and admired my 
wheel and gave me his 
order with the condition of furnishing an 
extra strong and high frame. Being well 
over six feet tall, the highest standard size, 
twenty-six inches, proved too low for him 

The same afternoon I had myself introduced 
by Major Hadjipietro to the editors of the 
Athenian dailies Asti and Acropolis, and next 
morning lengthy notices in these papers told 
of the arrival in town of Mr. Krausz, repre- 
sentative of an American bicycle company, 
who, after being received in audience by the 
Crown Prince, was honored with an order for 
one of his machines for personal use 

Before noon I received at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre the visit of several gentlemen 
of the Pan-Hellenic Bicycle Club, among 
them the national champion, Mr. Pericles 
Paraskevopoulos, who asked for the privilege 
of seeing my sample machines. I was invited 
to and entertained at the club-rooms. A 
couple of days later some bicycle races were 
to take place at Phaleron, near Athens, and I 
was asked to act as one of the judges and to 
distribute the prizes. 


The Special Prize 


On the day of the races a committee of a dozen 
club members called at the hotel to escort me 
on wheels to Phaleron. There was a large 
crowd assembled at the course, which ran 
along the seashore. Before the start of the 
various events I was made acquainted with 
the racers, and noticed that their machines 
were heavy and cumbersome compared even 
with my ordinary road wheel. 

This gave me the idea of offering my bicy- 
cle to Mr. Paraskevopoulos for use in an extra 
race to be run after the announced events, and 
for which I offered a prize of five hundred 
drachmas (about $80), which was more than 
several of the other prizes combined. Mr. 
Paraskevopoulos accepted the offer eagerly. 
The prize was named after the factory I 
represented, and the announcement was 
cheered vociferously by the racers as well as 
the audience. 

The race was run after the regular events 
and, as I expected, was easily won by 
Paraskevopoulos on my machine. After the 
races I was entertained by club members, 
and by the time we returned to Athens I was 
persona grata with everybody present. The 
newspaper reports of the races praised in 
glowing terms the superiority of my bicycle 
and the liberality of its representative, which 
induced a Mr. Papadopoulos, meat purveyor 
to the royal court, to back financially Mr 
Paraskevopoulos in the establishment of a 
new American bicycle store, to which I 
granted the exclusive agency for Greece on 
terms exceedingly favorable to my firm. 

I shall omit the further enumeration of 
similar pioneer work on my part in Russia, 
Egypt, India and other countries, but will 
relate the clever idea of another cosmopolitan 
representative of an American brewing firm 
in Cairo. While in that city forthe first time 
I drove out to the pyramids of Gizeh, expect- 
ing to get away fora few hours from business 
cares. You may imagine, therefore, my sur 
prise when I found at the foot of the great 
Cheops pyramid a caravan of camels laden 
with cases and bearing, on white blankets, 
the advertisement of a certain American 
brewery, ranged in front of a camera, by 
means of which an indisputable testimonial to 
the popularity of their beer, even in this dis 
tant country, was to be furnished. 

I thought the idea of this advertisement 
exceedingly clever from a commercial! point 
of view, although I deplored its lack of taste. 
I must confess, however, that I made some 
use of it, and though I was not vandal enough 
to plaster the temples of Luxor and Karnak 
with advertisements of my bicycle, I did cause 
to be placed somewhere in the near vicinity 
of these and other interesting places visited 
by tourists some of our large posters. In 
Luxor I had the satisfaction, during a subse- 
quent visit, to notice the effect of these posters 
by seeing an Arab native pedaling one of my 
bicycles through the desert sands on the way 
to the tombs of the kings. 


| Cudahy’s Rex Brand 





Beef Extract 


For Soups, Sauces 
Savory Sundries and Beef ] Ca 
SECURE A SET OF THE 


Famous Cudahy A-! Silver 
Plated Bouillon Spoons 


ln 


Do not confuse these spler 1 


ith ordinary offers 


The Cudahy Spoons grace the best 
tables, because they bear no advertis- 
ing, are made in the latest design, 
French Gray Finish, and are heavier 
than triple silver plate. 


How to Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal 


HW cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 


Rex Brand Beef Extract, and 10 cents 
in silver or stamps to cover cost of 
mailing, and mention this publication 


( Made by lt'm. AR pote ocho “s 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Beef Extract Department J 


SOUTH OMANA NEBRASKA 
Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 
by all druggists and grocers. 
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Spring Suits 
$8 to $50 


Made to Order in One Week 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


Our New Spring Cata- 
logue, now ready, illustrates 
of the newest 
styles for ladies’ suits and 
omer Suitable for every 
asion, aad we carry in 
sto ck over &00 of the latest 
materials from which you 
may select. 
Catalogue and 
Samples FREE 
Remember, we keep roth- 
ing ready-made, but mae 
every garment TO ORDER. 





The coming season wil 
show unusual changes in 
styles, and never have more 
ttractive fabrics been of 
fered, many of them being 
entirely new in weave and 
patter em autiful 
garme fur siting 
and travelir er 
signed fe ers 

r style sive 





lew patter 

We havea splendid li line of 
very light weight fatrics 
particularly adapted for 
our Southern patrons, and 
also a choice assortment of 
materials suitable for those 
of our customers oe 
in cooler climates. 








a not carry wash goods. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF 

WE FAIL TO SATISFY YOU 

Our Spring Catalogue iilustrates 

Tailored Suits, - - - - -.$ 8 to $50 
Visiting Dresses, - - - - $12 to $45 
Handsome Skirts, - - - - $3 4to $20 
Etamine Costumes, - - - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, - $ 8to $40 
Mohair Skirts, - - - $ 4to $15 


Walking Skirts and Suits, nina bny Suits, Jaunty 
Jackets, Rain Coats, Traveling Dresses, etc 
We prepay Express Charges to 
? t of the United State 


Our Catalogue contains explicit directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly 

We Guarantee to fit and please you. If we clo not, return 
the garment promptly and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will be sent 
free to any part of the United States. Ask for New 
Catalogue No. 518. In requesting samples mention about 
the color you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
Estab.ished I years. 
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lisle stockings, 25c pair 
means fewer pairs to buy and less darning 
te do, because the “ Y K M"™ has double 
strength and twice the wear, being knit of 
yarn spun of four of finest combed 
Egyptian lisle, instead of one- or two-thread 
yarn as with other 25c. hosiery. 

Buying “ Y K M™ four-thread hosiery 
at the price of the two-thread kind, is like 
getting four cents for two cents. 

Look for the “ Y K M" stamped on all 
genuine 4-thread lisle hosiery obtainable 
at 25c. pair 

Mis es’ and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy 
weigit ; sizes 6to 10. Black only. 

Men‘s Half Hose, two weights — medium 
and heavy. Colors: black, tan, pearl, wmahog- 
any, Tourist and Cadet blue ; sizes 9 to 1144. 
If your dealer won't suppiy you, we will. 


Sample pair 25 cents; 6 





























for booklet “ The Reasons 
is more economical to buy 
ad Y' kK =  beckaey than any other. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS 
King Street York, Pa. 
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MUSICIAN 


and gain social success 
and popularity. How 
many of your friends 
can play latest music, 
accompaniments, etc.? 
OU can do so if you 
will read our Book about THE COLUMBIA 
ZITHER. This book is cailed “Music in 3 
days.” It is FREE, 
Tells all about our wonderful instruments (price only 
$2.00 and up). Tells you how you can play a 
popular air the first ten minutes you own a 
Zither. Send your address for the Book 


PHONOHARP CO., 157 Liverpool St., East Goston, Mass. 
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HUNDRED years ago not only was it 
A be lieved that holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
but that every man who wrote a book was 
controlled by a spirit outside of himself. It 
was called genius. That author was a dull 
clod who did not hold that it was the stirring 
of a divine ichor in his soul which urged him 
to write. Even Murray and his neighbors 
used to talk of ‘‘the genius’’ which dic- 
tated his interminable disquisitions on nouns 
and verbs. 

But we gave up that superstition about 
authors long ago. The aim of this age is to 
make money, and authorship is now regarded 
as a business —a probable short cut to fortune. 
A novel or book of essays, according to popu- 
lar belief, requires no capital beyond a quire 
of paper, a fountain-pen and some expert 
knack of expression on the part of the author. 

And then-—who knows? The book may 
sell by the half-million. It is the popular 
belief that no other business is likely to bring 
in as large dividends from as small an invest- 
ment. 

Hence the recent rush of hordes of quick- 
witted young men and shrewd college girls 
into authorship. 

‘My little girl,’’ said a Western editor, 
isonlyeleven. Sheisa mere child. Why, 
she has not even yet published an historical 
novel.’’ 

The spread of this new industry has pro- 
duced another still newer one. Other quick- 
witted, tradeless young men and shrewd 
women have started schools of authorship. 

‘* Instruction given,’’ advertises one Chi- 
cago firm, ‘‘ in short-story writing and jour- 
nalism. Proficiency guaranteed in one 
month’s training. Five dollars per course, 
prepaid.”’ 

Who would not be wooed to climb Olympus 
by such lures as these? 

Still other brisk young graduates, although 
their minds have not yet brought forth novel 
or essay, have published books of instruction 
which will teach the needy would-be author 
how to write successful novels, poems or 
““stuff’’ for the morning papers. 

Our winter book-table is heaped with these 
manuals. 

One of the most pretentious in its aims is 
Short-Story Writing, by Charles Raymond 
Barrett ( Zhe Bakerand Taylor Company, New 
York). Mr. Barrett at the outset confesses 
that his own attempts to imitate the masters 
of short-story writing have been but indiffer- 
ent. He then, however, immediately sets out 
to instruct the beginner as to what should be 
his plot, characters, climax, methods of nar- 
ration and style. He is in deadly earnest in 
the matter. Nobody can doubt his sincerity. 
He warns his pupil not to fall into this 
slough, or implores him to scale that height, 
almost with tears in his eyes. He gives 
pages of turgid bosh to show him how he 
must not write, or copies incomparable pas- 
sages from Hawthorne or Poe and bids him 
go and do likewise. 

““Go,”’ said old Zeke Carter to his boy. 
‘* The wicked world is waitin’ for you. Go, 
and be an archangel among men.’ 

Mr. Barrett has the faith of Zeke. He is 
sure that any pushing boy or girl, scribbling 
for the magazines, by the help of his shrewd 
little rules can develop the wings of an arch- 
angel. His faith in his unseen pupil forces 
us to treat him seriously. He chooses one of 
the marvelous papers in which Hawthorne 
shows to us the terrible glimpses behind the 
veil which were granted to him. Only a 
poet, descended from generations of men and 
women in whom genius was near allied to 
madness, could have inherited the eye which 
had that power of second sight. 














But Mr. Barrett prints the paper entire asa 
model which any of his pupils may equal and 
perhaps excel. 

The last chapter deals with the preparation 
and placing of manuscripts, and is full of 
useful but not new advice. 

The next book in the heap is How to 
Prepare Essays, Lectures, Books, Speeches 
and Letters, by Eustace H. Miles, M. A. 
( Rivingtons, Covent Garden, London). This 
zuthor evidently has not Mr. Barrett's touch- 
ing faith in his pupils. Indeed, from the 
opening pages he treats them with cold con- 
tempt, being apparently almost hopeless of 
lifting them from their native slough of crass 
ignorance. The explanation of this depres- 
sion we find on the title-page. The author 
has been ‘‘ honours-coach in essay-writing at 
Cambridge University,’’ and the book, we 
guess, is only a résumé of many strenuous 
efforts to stir leaven into unwilling and 
sodden brains. 

He states frankly that his teaching is not 
needed by Americans, who always keep their 
ideas, so to speak, effervescing and on tap. 
But the Englishman, he asserts, has not his 
thoughts ready for use. When suddenly 
called on to speak or write he is dull, and 
stammers and talks without sense or grammar. 

He then shows this dull Englishman how to 
set about writing an essay or book, be it 
poem, history or novel. The same recipe, he 
asserts, will serve for a sermon, «i after- 
dinner impromptu speech or a conversation. 

What is the recipe? Mr. Miles calls it the 
card system, and hints that it already serves 
as a lever to the brains of many of the nobility 
and gentry of Great Britain. 

You first purchase a large number of cards 
(at half a crown a thousand), a box of elastic 
bands to strap them into packs, and a card 
tray. Lest the intending essayist or poet 
should be startled at the amount of this out- 
lay, Mr. Miles assures him that each card can 
be used four times. 

Cards secured, the next chase is for ideas. 
They are to be collected any and everywhere. 
Monthly magazines, newspapers and the let- 
ters of friends Mr. Miles suggests as likely 
storehouses from which ideas can daily be 
cribbed. On each card one idea or heading 
only must be written. The cards are then 
laid on a table and shifted much after the 
fashion of solitaire. The writing or tagging 
the nomad ideas together into sentences will 
occupy but a few minutes. 

““T,”’ says Mr. Miles, ‘‘can now collect 
ideas four times as fast as I used todo. On 
one occasion, having collected one hundred 
headings, I arranged them in five minutes. 
I dictated them in tour and a half. The 
essay of five hundred words was finished in 
twenty-five minutes.’’ 

A complete volume of 30,000 words was 
made up by him out of the cards in two hours. 

Each card, Mr. Miles suggests, can be di- 
vided into four squares, and, having thus 
served four times as a fecund literary germ, 
can be sent to a hospital to amuse the sick. 

The author next gives us a sample of his 
poetry produced by the card system: 


Style varies with the subject, causing anger, 
tear or smile, 
With Unity, Proportion, Order, Interest and 

Style. 

Music and Balance, Contrast, Tropes and 

Rhetoric should be seen ; 

Then Punctuation, Grammar, Language, 
where Good Use is queen. 

Another Englishman, who, however, con- 
ceals his name, agrees with Mr. Miles in 
his opinion of the stupidity of his country- 
men, and issues two textbooks for their help 
if they are driven to earn an income by their 
pens: 
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A Good Watch for $1.00 


Many people think that because the Ingersoll 
sells for $1.00 it must be a boy’s watch lacking 
in some element of a practical time- keeper. 
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but it is more,— 
all who appreciate prompt- 


Representative men in all walks of life are 
coming to recognize that it is no longer neces- 
sary to invest $100.00 in a watch, when $1.00 


gives the same service. 


Guaranteed ; narre on dial; sold everywhere 
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@ Enables anyone to 
play the piano with the 
effect of a finished artist. 
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How to Write a Novel, and How to Write 
an Essay (Grant Richards, London). 

As regards essays, his recipe — barring the 
cards and elastic straps— is the same as that 
of Mr. Miles. Seize on a subject —any subject, 
as you are supposed to be ignorant of al!. Go 
to an encyclopedia for facts. 


‘* For,”’ he adds | 


gravely, ‘‘ it isevident you must obtain some | 


knowledge of the facts from some source or 


other.’ Having secured them and copied | 


them down, ‘‘ what you want now,’’ he de- 
cides with solemnity, ‘‘ is some ideas about 
the facts.”’ 

But the bog grows too deep for us light- 
weight Americans! We will wade no further. 

One chapter in the book will be useful to 
the Englishman who is living by his pen. It 
contains a list of all the publications in Eng- 
land, from the great quarterlies down to 
Tit-Bits, whose columns are open to contrib- 
utors and who pay fairly for their work. 

How to Write a Novel is evidently the work 
of the same adviser. Before beginning the 
book he consulted, he tells us, many of the 
foremost fiction-writers in England as to the 
possibility of teaching their art, and from Sir 
Walter Besant down to Hall Caine they pro- 
nounced the attempt to be folly. 

Like most people who ask advice he did 
not take it, but advises his readers how to 
concoct a novel while confessing that he never 
has been able to do it himself. 

Having made up your mind to manufacture 
this product for the market he advises you to 
look up characters for it on top of a ’bus in 
the Strand or in a tramcar or a railway - 
tion. Having picked out your characters, 
search the police reports or other items in 
the daily newspapers for a plot. After the 
materials are thus collected he informs the 
tyro that his topography, geography, history, 
grammar and scientific facts must be correct 
to the smallest detail, and that style is as 
essential to a book as the soul to the body. 
But when the eager novel-maker waits 
breathless for instruction as to how he is to 
acquire this intangible Geist he is calmly 
told that ‘‘the secret of style is with them 
that have it,’’ and that ‘‘ the personal impress 
which a writer sets upon his work is incom- 
municable.’”’ 

With each month legions of new novelists 
have marched forward, their books in hand, 
hoping for victory. What do they want with 
manuals on authorship? 

A little book on Reporting for Newspapers, 
by Charles Hemstreet (4. Wessels Company, 
New York ), stands a better chance of success. 
Reporting is recognized as a profession or 
trade by the hordes of graduates from 
Harvard and Yale who want to begin a career 
of journalism. It has its rules, its methods, 
its traditions, which the merest tyro who 
“‘has covered a fire and hopes to get in a 
stick on space ’’ must understand. 

This is the kind of practical information 
which Mr. Hemstreet essays to give. He, 
unfortunately, also urges upon the beginner 
the tricks of insolent pertinacity which have 
so damaged the business of reporting in the 
opinion of the public. 





In fact the only book upon our table which | 


will be a real aid to the would-be writer of a 
novel or essay makes no pretense of aiding 
him to write either. It is The Art of Writing 
English, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Professor 


of the Practice of Education in the University | 
of St. Andrews (D. Appleton and Company, 


New York ). 


Now we come to the gist of the matter. | 


Professor Meiklejohn requires but two things 
of the intending novelist or poet: 

First, that he shall have something to say; 
and secondly, that he shall say it as plainly 
as he can. 


Let us rejoice and be thankful. There is, 


then, a coming novelist who has something to | 


say? 
through slums and trolley cars, or dredging 


He is not shuffling cards, or poking ! 


encyclopedias in search of ideas or plots to | 


patch into printed matter which shall pay 
him ten per cent. royalty. 

To this sincere Scotchman the author of a 
novel or a song meant for the world must be 
in some sense a Delphic oracle, and speak for 
the Gods. Like the Ancient Mariner, he has 


. his tale to tell in the world and will not die 


until it has gone out from him to men. 

He must not maunder it through floods of 
weak twaddle or drag it in filth or lose it 
altogether in vain braggings, but speak it out 
as plainly and forcibly as he can. 

This book is meant to help him to plain, 
forcible speech. We know of no other man- 
ual so likely to succeed in doing it. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas is 
the great short-cut 


for a// classes of people, on a// occasions, for a// purposes, 






No valuable 






fact in science, art, letters, philosophy, biography, the special trades, the 
professions, sports, pastimes, is omitted. Just the one fact wanted may 
be found instantly, in just the right place. 























































All other cyclopedias do not contain as much information — the best has 50,000 headings 
as against 150,000 in THE CENTURY. In THE CENTURY there is no doubt 
where to look. Fact-finding not only is simple, but it is instantaneous. That's what 
makes THE CENTURY the 

greatest short-cut in the realm of fact 


There are thousands of words in THE CENTURY never before included in any 
dictionary. No dictionary treats words so fully or in the light of the very latest knowledge. 
If it’s an English word it’s in THE CENTURY, in the right place. That's what makes 
THE CENTURY the 

greatest short-cut as a dictionary 






















All other maps‘ combined may contain all the information in the atlas volume of 
THE CENTURY, but the index pages of THE CENTURY make it possible 
to instantly locate any known point on the earth’s surface. That’s what makes 


THE CENTURY the | 
greatest short-cut as an atlas Ss 
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short-cut in paying for them ss 
Under our club plan the ten handsome volumes are delivered on ss 
payment of the first dollar. That's what makes Wanamaker se 
the Sr Corner off 
short-cut in getting them x? and mail it promptly to 







John Wanamaker 
New York 


Please send without cost to me illus- 

trated book about The Century Dic- 
tionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas, and com- 
plete details of the half-price offer, etc., etc. 


We will mail free, on return of the coupon, an 84-page 
booklet, filled with illustrations, maps, color plates 
and interesting reading matter. That's the 
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CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 





The use of cheese in various forms is 
becoming more frequent every year and it is 
well that it should be so as cheese furnishes 
proteid in a high degree. A mild cream 
cheese, cooked only enough to be melted, is 
easily taken care of by the average stomach, 
and greatly to be preferred to the raw article. 
Cheese by itself is too concentrated and 
needs starchy food with it to make a perfect 
combination. The ideal form of starch is ob- 
tained in Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
a product which has stood the test of years 
and is considered the standard of excellence. 
By combining this with cheese we may pre- 
pare many wholesome and delicious dishes. 
One of the daintiest, perhaps, is in the form 
of a croquette, and this may be served either 
as an entree, with broiled tomatoes, or a 
tomato sauce, or as an accompaniment to a 
salad. 

CHEESE CROQUETTES. 

Make a cream sauce with two tablespoons 
of butter, three level tablespoons of Kings- 
ford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a cup of 
milk. Beat into this the yolk of an egg 
and season highly with paprika and a little 
salt. Add two tablespoons of grated cheese, 
and when melted remove from fire and stir in 
gently one and one-half cups of mild cheese 
cut in cubes. Cool the mixture thoroughly, 
shape into squares or diamonds and bread 
them as any croquettes. Fry in hot fat, 
drain well on soft paper and serve in a nest 
of parsley or lettuce. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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will make you and your family 


safe 
against the uncertain future. Read the 
free booklet ‘‘ The How and the Why.”’ 
We insure by mail. 
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| supplied were rude flails, very similar to the 
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Queer Ways 
of Hunters and 


Hunted | 
By Nat Wetzel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LMOS'1 every community has its own 
peculiarities in the practice of the 
hunter’s craft, but never elsewhere have 


I seen anything quite so primitive in the way 
of game-killing as the “‘ threshing ’’ of ducks 
by the Mexicans of the marshes along the | 
Gulf. The price of powder and shot is very 
high in Mexico, as the Government, which 
holds a monopoly of these articles, considers 
it advisable to discourage the use of firearms 
among the poorer classes. Consequently the 
native finds hunting with a gun an expensive 
luxury. 

He accordingly resorts to various expedi- 
ents and makeshifts in order to secure even | 
a small share of the great abundance of wild 
game about him—for Mexico must now be 
regarded as the paradise of the bird hunter, 
so far asthe American continent is concerned. 
To a ‘‘Gringo’’ hunter (one from ‘‘ the 
States’’) who is used to going after ducks 
with a pump-shot gun and an unlimited sup- 
ply of shells, the first night of ‘‘ flailing ’’ with 
a band of Mexicans is an experience not soon 
to be forgotten. 

My Mexican friends took me to the marshes 
just in time to catch the evening flight of 
birds. They selected their ambush with great 
cunning, picking their station on a narrow 
opening in the marsh near a large bed of wild 
rice. Of course, this formation forced the 
ducks going to that particular feeding spot to 
fly compactly and very near to the ambush. 
The only arms with which the Mexicans were 


old-fashioned threshing implements of the 
New England States. 

Although [ was familiar with the rapidity 
with which ducks fly when making for their 
feeding-grounds it seemed almost impossible 
to me that such crude implements of hunting 
could do any effective execution when used 
against so wise and wary a bird as the wild 





duck. However, all my doubts were routed 
as soon as the evening flight began. The 
natives stood a little distance apart and 


waited with tense muscles and straining eyes | 
for the first mallards to come whistling down 
the marsh lane. Suddenly, just as a flock came 
on in close formation and at headlong speed, | 
the flails flew out and raked the air—seem- | 
ingly in all directions at the same instant! 
This hand-to-hand method of hunting proved 
surprisingly exciting, probably because of its 
novelty, and I found myself strained to an | 
uncommonly keen pitch of excitement. 

When the fruits of the first “‘ flailing ’’ were 
gathered in I was obliged to confess that I 
could scarcely have done better work with a 
good gun. The bag of ducks which the na- 
tives carried home with them as a result of 
one night’s “‘ flailing ’’ was really astonishing. 
Of course, this primitive method of hunting is 
only effective where the flight of ducks is 
heavy and the natural “lay of the land’”’ 
adapted to its practice. 


The Exciting Steer Hunt 





Even the native Mexicans who are able to get 
hold of guns of outlandish pattern and a little 
poor powder regard shot as an unnecessary 
luxury. They generally contrive to filch a 
bit of telegraph wire—thanks to the invasion 
of ‘‘ Northern capital’’—which they cut up 
into tiny cylinders. When this substitute for 
shot is not to be had, they take broken nails 
and any other small iron scraps available. 

Quite naturally they are careful to make the 
most of the ammunition that costs them so 
much trouble and expense, and they do not 
allow any of the ethics of sportsmanship to 
interfere with practical results. Any notion 
that firing into a flock of ducks on the water 
is not the right thing is beyond their calcula- 
tions. To the contrary, they resort to various 
ingenious devices in order to increase the 
death rate among the ducks. Of all these 
schemes, ‘‘ steer hunting’’ is the most novel 
and interesting. A hunt of this kind presents 
a scene almost as picturesque as does the 
process of “‘ flailing.’’ 

Only steers trained to the business are used 
for this purpose. Attached to each horn of 
the steer is a long stick of light wood that 
serves as arein. When a flock of ducks is | 
sighted ‘‘ working’’ their feeding beds or | 
resting on the water, the natives start their | 
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ARPEN Genuine 
eather Furniture 


Ask your dealer for Karpen Leather Furniture because it is the only kind having an identifying mark backed by our unquali- 
The <lealer will refund your money if it is not satisfactory 
It wears three times as long yet costs no more than ordinary furniture. 
sham in leather furniture is to buy the make that insures you rich, genuine Karpen Sterling leather and superb construction 
Karpen Springwork in Karpen Furniture is the standard adopted by the U.S. go ernment for all its upholstery work. 


Send today for our free booklet. 
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MONG the new automobiles of the year, our Columbia 
Electric Runabout, shown herewith, fills an important 
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Gasolene Tonneau with two opposed cylinders in a 
forward bonnet and novel automatic features of 
control which make it easier to operate than any 
other gasolene car on the market. 
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steer slowly in the direction of the birds, tak- 
ing great care to keep the animal’s broad side 
toward the game, thus using him as 4 screen 
or reser behind which they are con- 
cealed. Generally the men are partially or 
wholly stripped for wading, and their dark 
bodies, huddled together against the side of 
the bullock, make a striking and almost 
barbaric picture. 

Ordinarily the ducks pay no attention what- 
ever to the approach of the steer and allow 
him to come within a few rods of them. Then 
the guns are cautiously leveled across the 
back of the animal and a broadside of mus- 
ketry pours death and destruction into the 
unsuspecting flock. The slaughter of birds 
from one such fusillade is appalling. So long 
as the men do not allow themselves to be 
seen the ducks seem to have no suspicion of 
the steer, and allow themselves to be deceived 
by this kind of an ambush repeatedly in the 
course of the same morning or evening. 

Duck hunting in the dense ‘‘ flag’? marshes 
of the Gulf coast, where the birds congregate 
in thousands, is a very different thing from 
plying the hunter's craft in the North, where 
all the skill of the experienced woodsman, 
aided by decoys, ‘‘ calls’’ and other accesso- 
ries, is put to the test. On the score of 
resourcefulness let it be said that in no voca- 


tion is the faculty for making the most of 
present conditions and meeting difficulties 


and limitations with original and novel meas- 
ures at a greater premium than in hunting. 
Many a hunter has returned to camp with a 
fine bag of game simply because he was able 
successfully to match his wits against adverse 
circumstances and unexpected conditions. 


An Anecdote of Hunters’ Mother Wit 


Never have I known this point to be better 
illustrated than by the cleverness of a woman 
who enjoyed shooting quite as well as her 
husband and often accompanied him on short 
hunting trips. One day they started, some- 
what unexpectedly, for a small lake near 
their house and did not stop to take decoys 
withthem. The wife remained at the nearest 
point while the husband rounded the end of 
the lake and took his station on the opposite 
shore. Ambushed in a dry ‘‘ wallow’’ close 
to the shore, the woman waited for a stray 
mallard to come her way, realizing that both 
her location and lack of decoys placed her at 
a distinct disadvantage. Soon, however, she 
saw a duck flying high over the water and 
coming directly toward her. The shot was a 
long one, but she took her chances, and the 
mallard fell almost within her reach. 
Instantly she secured it and at once saw 
that her shot had broken its wing without 
otherwise injuring it. Only the moment be- 
fore she had been wishing for decoys, and as 


| she held the live bird in her hands she thought 


what an effective decoy the mallard would 
make could it be staked out in the shallow 
water near the shore. Here was where her 
ready wit, her true hunter’s inventiveness 
came into play. Holding the bird in one 
hand, with the other she took off her shoes 
and then drew one string from the eyelets. 
Tying one end of the shoestring to the duck’s 
leg, she knotted the other about a stick. 
Wading out a short distance from shore she 
planted the stake securely in the muddy bot- 
tom. Then she retreated to her blind and 
watched the mallard swim quietly round and 
round its stake. The bird’s broken wing did 
not permit it to attempt to rise. Very soona 
small flight of birds, seeing their fellow peace- 
fully riding the water, settled down to join 
him. As a result they paid with their lives 
the penalty of their misplaced confidence. 

This experience was many times repeated, 
and when her husband returned she had col- 
lected a heavy bag af mallards—despite the 
fact that he had found the shooting decidedly 
poor. At first he was at a loss to understand 
the situation, but when he had sent for the 
live decoy and found it tethered to a stake by 
a shoestring he needed no further explanation. 
And by the same token he understood that 
his wife possessed one of the most vital of 
all hunting instincts: the faculty of dealing 
resourcefully with difficulties. 

The acuteness of certain faculties and the 
dullness of others in the same animal is a 
constant source of wondertothe hunter. For 
example, the deer depends for his protection 
almost wholly on his nose and ears, while his 
eyes seem to be little better than useless. 
More than once have I chanced to be sitting 
in an “‘open’’ when a deer approached me 
from the direction of the wind. He could not 
smell me, and so long as I did not make the 
slightest noise he would continue to come 
straight toward me with a freedom that 
showed he was entirely unaware of my pres- 
ence. Not until he was within forty steps 
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and scientific methods 


you are interested in the work of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
of the circle of brilliant thinkers who revolutionized Science 
a generation ago. They found science dull and made it interesting. They found it 
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Paul Latzke, to- 
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articles, ‘* Freaks 
Advertising,’’ by 
gether with the ads of the 
* ad schools,” certainly must know of 
the opportunities in the profession 
of advertising—the modern method 
of selling anything anywhere. 

But which school will best qualify 
the aspirant for entrance irto, and suc- 
cess in this profitable field of work? 
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would his eyes detect me. Onthe other hand, 
if | had snapped a twig when he was ten times 
that distance away he would have vanished in 
an instant. 

Ihe delicate limbs of the deer are marvel- 
ously strong. I have seen a buck, when 
running from dogs, strike a rock twice his 
own weight, dislodge it and send it rolling 
down the hillside. In fact I experienced one 
of the worst my life from this 
cause, when a boy of thirteen years. In com- 
pany with several men I drove to the foot ofa 
mountain and was left in the wagon to look 
after the horse while the men went up on the 
ridge torun deer. Not long after I had been 
left to my solitary vigil I heard a rock come 
rolling down the side of the mountain. Then 
followed another and another, and _ finally 
one big one that made a terrific crashing in 
the timber. 

After that, for a few moments, all was still. 
Suddenly, and without any apparent cause, 
the staid old horse, which had been unhitched 
from the wagon and tied to a tree, gave one 
frantic leap, broke the halter and dashed away 
down the woods road by which we had come. 
I was several miles from home and fully a 
mile from the hunters; the darkness in the 
woods was dense, and the terror of the horse 
naturally inspired me with a panic of fear. 
However, there was nothing for me to do but 
sit in the wagon and wait for the inevitable to 
happen. The next two hours before the re- 
turn of the hunters were fearfully long ones. 
When I told my father about the rumbling 
and crashing of the rocks, the interval of 
silence and the sudden breaking away of the 
horse, he laughed heartily and then explained: 

‘* The stag we started took the side of the 
mountain and got a little out of the regular 
run; his hoofs dislodged some big rocks and 
these went crashing down into the valley. 
One of them passed close to the bed of a bear 
and routed him out to hunt for a quieter rest- 
ing place. In histravel he happened to pass 
where the wind took a scent of him down to 
the old horse —and that settled it! Once let 
a horse get a sniff of a bear and he’ll run as 
if a gun were fired under him.’’ 


scares of 


The Clown of the Forest 


Mention has been made in a previous paper 
of the foiblesof the raccoon. This little joker 
of the fur tribe is one of the cleverest of fish- 
ermen. It is rare amusement to watch him 
sitting close to the edge of the water, shrewdly 
waiting for some luckless fish to venture 
within hisreach. Theinstant that this occurs 
his hand—for this member of a ’coon’s anat- 
omy is more than a paw—darts like a flash 
into the water and the fish is flipped out upon 
shore as cleverly as if hooked by an expert 
human angler. 

As a frog-catcher the ’coon is also an adept 
and plies this vocation very much as he does 
his fishing. Though, as I have suggested, 
the ’coon is a confirmed humorist, he is him- 
“taken in’’ by a joke of a certain 
kind, provided it is sufficiently glaring. The 
traditional miser does not love to see and 
handle gold coin better than the ’coon loves 
to toy with anything bright and glittering. 
His nimble little palms have an irresistible 
itching for any bit of metal that shines or 
sparkles. Because of this curious whim the 
trapper of ’coons need have no better bait than 
a particle of bright new tin securely tied to 
the pan or ‘‘tilter’’ of his trap. And if the 
trap is placed a little under the surface of a 
stream the ’coon is almost certain to find it 
and thrust his paw down to secure the spark- 
ling trinket. This same passion for bright 
things makes the ’coon a confirmed thief of 
any small articles like teaspoons or spoon- 
hooks that he can pick up about a camp. 

The typical hunter of the Southwest has 
almost as many queer, wild ways as the game 
he hunts, and his habits and eccentricities are 
as novel to the average person as are the 
whims of the wild creatures upon which he 
preys. Put a camp of hunters into a locality 
in which they are absolute strangers and 
the first thing they will do is tolearn from the 
natives the name of every road, trail, stream, 
knoll, bayou, woods and swamp in the entire 
region. But their geographical researches do 
not end here. At once they begin to play the 
part of discoverers and construct a ‘‘ hunter’s 
geography ’”’ of their own, giving graphically 
descriptive names to every local landmark. 
**Split-tree Knoll,’’ ‘‘ Goose-neck Swale,’’ 
** Hog-wallow Creek,’’ ‘‘ Shingle Bend,’’ and 
ascore of other names are given to landmarks 
that have long been nameless in the local 
speech—and every one of these names is so 
aptly descriptive that it alone identifies the 
landmark and sticks to it for time to come. 

This interesting practice of the hunter is 
not a mere whim, but has its origin in the 
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necessities of his craft. 
convenience and safety, so to describe any 
particular point of the landscape that a fellow- 
hunter may be verbally directed to it with a 
clearness that admits of no excuse for mistake. 
Before starting from camp each hunter will 
tell his companions the route he intends to 
travel. Not only does this define his hunting 
field for the day, but it gives his partners an 
idea of where to look for him in case he 
should not return within reasonable time. 
Then, too, this practice of having a name for 
each special landmark acts as a constant 
reminder to the hunter of his exact location. 
When a rambler through a wild country 
does not have his exact location, relative to 
other points, constantly brought to his atten- 
tion he is far more likely to stray or get 
confused, and the habit of giving each prom- 
inent feature of the landscape a definite name 
helps to this end more than the layman would 
realize. 


The Hunter’s Worst Danger 


Though every hunter should carry a compass 


and should also be able to read the stars, 
comparatively few of them take the former 
precaution, and clouds so often obscure the 
stars that the careless woodsman, although an 
adept, sometimes finds himself hopelessly lost. 
In fact, losing his way is the one danger that 
constantly menaces the hunter. 

Natural changes often so alter the face of a 
familiar landscape as to make it appear 
strange and new even in the eyes of an expert 
woodsman. One of the best hunters that I 
ever knew was after deer in the lowlands of 
Arkansas when a sudden and extremely heavy 
fall of rain flooded the bottoms, leaving only 
the points of the highest ‘‘ donnicks,’’ or 
knollis, sticking out above water. The land 
appeared to him entirely different; he became 
confused and traveled in the wrong direction 
with his boat, and was overtaken by nightfall 
on a little island—the top of a knoll. 

Early in the day he had eaten all of his 
** snack ’’ of hard-boiled eggs and bacon and 
had nothing left; the weather became sud- 
denly cold and his slender supply of matches 
was soon exhausted. For three days he 
drifted from one ‘‘ donnick ”’ to another until 
too cold and exhausted to go further. When 
we found him he was almost gone with cold 
and hunger. 

But the most terrible instances of suffering 
from being lost occur in the great ‘‘ flag 
marshes ’’ of the Gulf coast to which I have 
already referred. These tall reeds make a 
dense growth meeting above the head of the 
hunter in aroof of foliage; generally the bot- 
tom is shallow water or thin mud, the only dry 
spots being the occasional shell-banks. Last 
winter a Beaumont hunter went out ipto a 
marsh of this kind and failed to return. 
Search parties were promptly sent out, but 
found no trace of him until the seventh 
day. 

Then he was seen emerging from the marsh 
upon a shell-bank; his gun and 
gone, most of his c'othing had been torn from 
him by the sharp teeth of the flag leaves, and 
he was so crazed by his sufferings that he did 
not know the sound of: the human voice. 
Several months of careful nursing were re- 
quired to restore him to his right mind. 

It is a rule among hunters—especially 
duck hunters—not to discharge a gun after 
nightfall unless as a signal of distress. 
‘There are two reasons for.this practice: ducks 
are more frightened by the flash of a gun than 
by anything else; then it is necessary to have 
some certain time when the discharge of a gun 
will be generally understood to be asummons 
for help. When the heaviest flight of ducks 
is on in the Gulf coast region the farmers 
have to resort to strenuous measures to save 
their crops from sudden destruction by the 
vast flocks of mallard and teal. They station 
men armed with shotguns in the ricefields, 
and these patrolmen keep up a constant fusil- 
lade with blank cartridges all night long. 
They do not use shot because it adds greatly 


to the expense and does not increase the | 


effectiveness of the warning, as it is the flash 
and not the destruction caused by the dis- 
charge which scares away the hungry, 
squawking invaders. 
one instance in which a field of one hundred 
acres of rice, unprotected by patrolmen, was 
completely devastated in a single night by an 
immense flight of ducks. 

Sometimes quail become so plentiful as to 
be a pest. Once, when I was at Phoenix, 
Arizona, the ranchers and small farmers of 
that vicinity appealed to the hunters to wipe 
out the quail in order to save the crops. A 
bounty of one cent a bird was paid, with the 
result that 25,000 blue quail were taken from 
that locality in two seasons. 
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for the yearly or semi-yearly opening of new books is ing business than by employing the many means matter whether you have 17 or 17,000 books, Shaw 
done away with. ‘They are self indexing. No outside offered by this valuable machine. ‘There is a place in Walker sections exactly meet your needs at all times 





almost any Small books or large books, 
businesswhere ee noid volumes or pam 
an Edison phliets, magazines of allsizes, 
Mimeograph are accommodated by the 


will save time different sizes of units all 


PETUAL LEDGER 
Company's LOOSE 
Lear Books have 


ws 











every advantage of and money may be combined in one 
any loose leaf book Perhaps you harmonious whole 
and more — absolute see no use for Aro corners, in a 
alignment of the it in your coves, under windows, no 
eaves—a _ strong office. You matter how inaccessible the 
binder in which the leaves cannot move a hair's breadth certainly will after you read Catalog 6 and understand nook is for other furniture, 
Every progressive business man should read Catalog 1 what a Mimeograph will do. It will pay you well to the sections may be tmade to fit Any one or all 
It explains JoNES PerretTvual. LEDGER COMPANY'S read it. Cut out and sign the coupon on the corner of sections may be moved easily, even though full of books 
Loose LEAF Books and how yvu can use them in your this advertisement, or better still, write us a letter We send them on approval everywhere and willingly 
business Stating your business pay for their return if not found the best Ask now for 
Catalog 40 
: 3s ‘TE TELE iE SYSTEM More comfort for the stenographer means more 
An Ericsson INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM short “s : = 1 6 al 2 b og - The business world has waked up to the commer 
ens office work, saves actual time, saves confusion work for the employer. The DEARBORN TABLE CaBt cial value of rrect and effective Engli in letter 
j . : al value of correct anc ctive glis tters 
2 e ee d Al d Ss « < ematize an ¢ « t P 4 er + 
lo some ent a a system picceoee ga All who i dn a . t ee c= an d make the stenographer's ‘ wc advertioements. Marschall Field & ( 
~theiBe . . 2 K NC P 0 ork easic > price is > . 
? vave installed the system KNOW it is an economy <2 On 4 offer $100 any employee who 
Cheap interior ‘phones soon only $12 00. It is the most Sade evar of Enutiah any 
ae a . , unigue, convenient and 2 gp Rh P “6 
get ut of orde . I hat s 4 . . of their priv ted matter Every 
worse than no system at all serviceable Typewriter \ . 
- ae . la arge business house in the 
ut the Ericsson is built to Table Cabinet ever sold at i : setts 
count * some 1 of 


the price. Copy always in » 
front within easy reading 
distance. Every conve 
nience for stationery. Sub 


is doing 

the sort. Mr. Sherwin Cody is 
recognized as one of the most 
scholarly writers of business En 


last —the same quality and 
. style used on long distance 
lines. No other concern 
anywhere has studied the 







A lish living 
y . stantially built in solid id 
—- eae so thor eae f instean Same houses are introdu 
= om * aay olden o rches long A 
oughly, or devised so many g g, four books on busine 


24inches deep. Four large 
drawers. It is shipped to 


special instruments and at- 


A equipping the d 
tachments to save time and 1UIPE 


managers, credit men, ad. wri 





bother in office communica- responsible parties on ap ters, correspondents and ste 
tion. The Ericsson contains proval, freight prepaid east of Rocky Mountains. ° ° wn va oo 
~ ‘ . > ; aaa M “ raphers. Seven complete hom 
all the best features of other ‘phones and many features For full description of this and other desks, ask for study and reference courses 
fe ‘pl y Catalogue No. 38 . ; , a” eae 
found in no other ‘phones. Ask now for Catalog 4 atalogue Nc “Crisp, simple, direct Catalog 26 will tell you more 
47 svstems for business men. Sent free to you if you ME business men are prejudiced lhere was a time when any old chair would do for 


ask for this book. It illustrates 47 different kinds of 
business that are successfully conducted by the use of 
Shaw-Walker card and filing systems. It tells you how 
to improve your own office 
systems. How to save time, 


the office. Business and com 
fort were not partners. But 
times have changed and ideas 
of business comfort have 
changed with them. M¢« 


against fountain pens. And that 
same prejudice has kept them from 
knowing how great a saving WATER- 
MAN'S JDEAL FOUNTAIN PENS 
would make in their office work 


money and labor. How to Continuous writing without dipping CLoupb's New TwenTietu 
increase the efficiency of and blotting saves so much of a CENTURY ADJUSTABLESPRING 
your employees How to man's own time — and the time of his Back CHAIRS have been im 
decrease your pay roll. One stenographers and clerks—that a portant factors in the improve 
hour invested in reading pen pays for itself in a short time ment. ‘ Back Resters” they 
this catalog will pay you But the fountain pen must be call them — because they give 
large dividends during 1904 “Waterman,” else the bother and complete back rest while at 
Send to-day for Catalog 35 leaks and breaks might offset the work, thereby enabling the 


It tells all about SHAw saving. Catalog 5 tells all about man at the desk or woman at 














WALKER SYSTEMS The Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens, the typewriter to accomplish 
book is concise, terse, yet complete It costs the and of special pens made for modern more work with greater com 
Shaw-Walker Company 38c. to send it, but they will de office work Write for catalog. If fort. Catalog 14 describes the 
so gladly if you simply sign the coupon on the corner you are specially interested in mani- McCloud Chairs and shows the adjustment which 
of this advertisement. fold work, tell us. fits the back 


Thre SECRET o 
Business SUCCESS 





If you should hear of 
A WONDERFUL SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CARBON PAPER 
something you could use all day long without 
soiling the hands; something with which you 


could make clean, sharp, brilliant copies aud 
that wears like irom— would not you wish to 


know al! about such AN IDEAL ARTICLE? 

Send for Catalogue 39 or, better still, send soc 
for a dozen full size working samples of AMERI- 
CAN Harp FINISH IMPRESSION PAPER —“ THE 
Kind THAT Won't Rus Orr.”’ The first trial 


will convince you of its superiority over any 
carbon paper ever made 








} y modern business office needs an add la 
chine, and while dozens of adding hines have be«cn 
put « he market, perhaps none 1 beer d-ly 

the Locke Apper, of which there ar 





itadds, subtracts, 
multiplies and 
divides and its 





capacity is great 
er than that of 
any computing 
de made, b 
i 999,999 999, And withal the price of this device, 
$5 0 ithin reach of everybody lhe man who has 
with figures should ask for Catalog 30, v h 
wil ve him some very valuable data. More than this 
this catalog may save you hundreds of d urs,if you 


* RIGHT MEN FOR RIGHT PLACES: RIGHT V’LACES 
FOR RiGHT Men." This is the watchword of Hap 
ted company which has made 

r brains one of the most notable 





features of modern busi 
ness methods If you are 
an employer of high-grade 
men and want to hire pood 
American brains, write for 
Hapgoods Catalog 2la 
If you are a capable mai 
desiring a high-grade pos 
tion, wr for 

Catak 21 





everywhere 
the world for compete 
men. It looks for you if you say so. Better say so new 
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system. And system in business means success. 


Not articles alone of business achievement and general interest, but ‘‘inside’ 





manufacturing — shipping — collecting — advertising — correspondence 
The actual experience of men who know. Men whose advice you could not secure elsewhere for thousands. 
You are wronging yourself — your business — your future — if you do not send for SYSTEM. 


Send only $2 0 and we will not only send you SYSTEM, but include as a premium free of any 


whatever 


A Complete Desk and Pocket Card System 
With Your Name on it in Gold 
















all the miscellaneous matters — all the memoranda — now scattered about the office. More than that, it is a ‘‘ perpetual reminder.”’ 
It has guide cards by months and days and a quantity of fine, heavy linen two by five inches record cards. 
The cards are in an ingenious silk cloth covered board box — ingenious because of a peculiar arrangement 
which keeps the to-day cards always to the front, and the guide cards always in sight. On the front of 
the handsome box is your name in gold letters. The other fellows in the office will soon see the 
great value of the Perpetual Reminder, and they might ‘‘ borrow”? it if it weren’t for your name 
staring them in the face. 

Wrap two dollars in this advertisement and send it to-day at our risk. Write your 
name plainly just the way you want it on the «* Reminder.”’ 















No better way to learn sound business methods than to read SYSTEM, the Magazine. No other way to learn SYST EM 


information on buying — selling — 
law — banking — insurance — the professions. 


‘‘Worth forty-seven pigeon holes,” as one user says, and any number of note books. Placed in your desk it is a receptacle for 













Edited by A. W. SHAW 
Marquette Building 
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rut st to me, the 
books checked in the 
list following 















Catalog 1 Catalog 26 
Catalog 4 Catalog 30 
Catalog 5 Catalog 35 
Catalog 6 Catalog 38 
Catalog 14 Catalog 39 
Catalog 21a Catalog 40 
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I enclose. = Send SYSTEM, the magazine, for 


__om approval. If 1 am not satisfied when the sub- 


scription ends you agree to return my remittance. 
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$10 Desk 
Costs You Nothing 


Desk is made of quartered oak throughout ; 
nicely finished; surmounted by a mirror 4x11 in 
The desk is 44 in. high, 27 in wet and 21lin. deep, 
and has a drop k af wri g bed sp ig ; fitted 
with lock and key; compartment 

ipers, ete.; drawer 26x35 x10 in 

We give you this desk with $10’ worth of 
oods you were to buy the desk ata fu 
store you would pay $10 for it. If you were to buy 
the goods of aretailer you would pay $10 for them 
We can give you wh at is actually $20 worth for $10, 
because we make or import all our 1 

ir premiums at factory prices 

rs in every day use i 
ilet Soaps, Washing Pi 
, Starch, Toilet Preparatio 
‘owder, Tei as, Coffees 
of the Walker Plan may be 


niture 


Send Today for Our Book L. 
Il details of the remarkal 
rm a Walker Clut 


It gives f 


Plan, ho f 
all ab ices; it il 

and descr il our premiums (over 200 

book we send free upon request. Lose no time 
in writing for it 


W. & H. WALKER, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(Founded 1837.) 





The beverage that 
not only builds up 
the body, but gives 
strength and energy 
for the day’s work. 








The Island Paradise 
Sunshine — Birds — Flowers make fra- 
grant Summer all the year round, 

“The prettiest, wildest, weirdest, 
most — spot on the earth 
Round-trip tour to Hawaii, good 4 months, $135.00 
from San Francisc« 
Oceanic Steamship Company 
Steamers every e days from aa Franci 
Send for Illustrated 


E. F. BURNETT, G. t. A., 427 ee N.Y. 





SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER 


When you shave use Pormal- vee pa 


a perfectly harmless 
liquid, principally a vegetable com sbined with formalde- 





hyde. Beats all soaps and lathers. It se the t rest beard 
quickly and easily, is a perfe t antisepti 1 germicide. Abso 
zh shavi Does not require 









: ely prevents 
= vith oil or grease 
ns the skin tissue, 
mples, black heals, 
ace cool, so’ 
es better than 








faci 
white and sir 





ather, ay i t, if desire loes 
not use ‘Pormal- saponin, uy your « n its 
being 1, th ing yourself ailed 
FREE for the a A ounce glass spri Sc at 





all sua shoves, or Sent direct, postya for 4 


THE E.L. MAYO SPECIALTIES CO., Elmira, N. Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How to Invest 
Your Savings 
By David R. Forgan 


Vice-President First National Bank, Chicago 


IGHT at the start, the man who has 
R saved something from his earnings 
may as well dismiss from his mind all 
thought of investing his surplus in United 
States Government bonds—although this is 
the kind of an investment that is quite likely 
first to be thought of by the person who is 
wholly inexperienced in the matter of secu- 
rities. Why? Because they command a 
premium so great as to yield less than two 
per cent. net to the investor. 

Probably the soundest, and certainly the 
most popular, form of public securities is the 
municipal bond. A cardinal point regarding 
the safety of this kind of security is the fact 
that private individuals may sue a municipal 
corporation to compel the payment of its 
bonds or obligations, while the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibits such action from being 
brought against States. This well-fought 
field of legal precedent clears the way for the 
investor. When an issue of municipal bonds 
is put on the market the house handling the 
securities almost invariably furnishes possible 
investors with a legal opinion on their valid 
ity, this opinion being prepared by a lawyer 
of recognized standing who is considered an 
authority in this special field. Another im- 
portant safeguard is found in the fact that 
many States have enacted a law prohibiting a 
municipality from incurring an indebtedness 
limit of five per cent. of the 
assessed value of the property within its bor- 
ders, or probably not much more than one 
per cent. of the actual value. 

After satisfying himself of the validity of a 
municipal bond, the man who thinks of invest- 
ing savings in this kind of security should 
take the main facts regarding that city —its 
population, character, growth, and especially 
its industrial expansion —and carefully con- 
sider them in relation to the size of its total 
indebtedness, It is true that there has been 
some repudiation of municipal bonds, but 
mainly those of the reconstruction period 
when speculation was rampant and govern- 
ment somewhat chaotic. Repudiation of 
State bonds has been far more common. 

Real-estate investment is a doubtful and 
difficult field to the inexperienced. The net 
results of most real-estate 
disappointingly small, even in the case of 
good improved property. Generally the 
investor in this security would realize more in 
clean profit by putting his money into a sa- 
vings bank and drawing three per cent. on it. 
Of course, the ideal real-estate investment is 
that of renting the ground for others to build 
upon, the improvements being in the nature 
of security. However, opportunities to make 
this kind of an investment in well-located 
property are not common. First mortgages 
on good real estate for half its actual value 
make an excellent kind of security, although 
real-estate values are subject to astonishing 
fluctuation, a shrinkage of fully fifty per cent. 
being not uncommon. Greatest care should 
be exercised by the man putting his money 
into mortgages to be sure that his is a first 
mortgage. Also, he should invariably make 
a personal visit to the property upon which 
he expects to place a lien. In buying a 
mortgage the investor should satisfy himself 
as to the reliability and good financial stand- 
ing of the mortgagor. In other words, he 
should not neglect to acquire a personal 
knowledge of the essential facts that there are 
no prior mortgages, mechanics’ liens or other 
incumbrances resting against the property; 
that the valuation has been conservatively 
made; that the mortgagor’s title to the prop- 
erty is sound, and that all of the money 
involved has been actually paid by the mort- 
gZagee. 

Directly related to the problem of real- 
estate investment is that of the building and 
loan association. This apparently simple 
plan of investment especially appeals to men 
and women whose incomes are very modest. 
The general scheme upon which these asso- 
ciations are operated is apparently so simple 
as to come easily within the understanding of 
aschoolboy; but I have seen shrewd business 
men, thoroughly familiar with the intricate 
details of expert accounting, lose their savings 
in this kind of investment after carefully 
scrutinizing its records. The only advice 


~ Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 


| articles of advice to the small investor. 
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“MODERN BATHROOMS” 


our large book, shot 
tractive interiors 


s a variety of at- 
with costs of each in 
detail, and contains information and 
hints about rns the agg ace 

€ tho. 


Standard] « cee 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS ‘@ 32"!." 

AND During your winter 

ONE-PIECE LAVATORIES so gt gpg 

are graceful, dainty and durable early start in the 

and their freedom from cracks or Spring. Ger expert 
crevices insures perfect sanitation. 














ld or rem odel 


Pron 


designers will help 

you, without charge, 

if you tell us the size 

of the room and the amount 
you wish to expend. 

sry piece bears our “‘Green and 

Gold”? guarantee label and ha y 


word “HNandars” or initials “ S 
Co.” cast in relief on the exterior. 
uarantee relieves you of risk. 


The fixtures in the bathroom 
shown here cost approxi- 
mately $109.00, not including 
piping or labor. 

If you have no shower bath, 
write for our book, “For 
Beauty’s Sake,’’ showing the 
“Standard” Portable Shower. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 


Dept. B, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A. 









SAVE HALF YOUR CIGAR MONEY. 


7OU can buy better and more uniform cigars from us and stil Il have the advantage of our money-saving propo- 

\ sition. We have been large manufacturers of grade Domestic cigars for many years. Our 

S = brands catalogued by us are made only for discriminating, 

We are making t s« xd and maintain such uniformity that stomer once started 

We fi mer rly s« Id | Seneca brands of cigars successfully to > the wholesale trade, but 

now by our original direct method we offer them to you at precisely the same prices the job s used to pay us, 

putting the jobbers’ 15 per cent., the salesmen's 10 per cent., and the retailers’ 25 also . fully 

50 PER CENT. IN YOUR POCKE’ = 

r our own benefit as well as yours we safeguard every cig 

perp vetual guarantee, preferring always'to » exchange until 
REFUND _— MONEY 

rather than have the slightest dissatisfaction with a single customer. Sit 

and make up a small trial order f f the cent is listed 

them at oace, all harges paid. St 

if, in u nt, they are not en 


m 
Refund the Full Purchase Price or ex -} oh e Pi em fi r 











factory is a model of sanitary cles an} 
high class smokers 


always comes back for more. 


























Boxes 0 Or for T&¢e. we will 


aimetto 4% in, Paritanos $0.90 si. 65 $3.25 etaily ee so 
El Provost 43, in. Perfectos 85 1.50 8.00] Cicars, showing 
LaMedalla 4!; in. Conchas .70 1.25 2.50| ;i#3"S: showing 
El Premier 45, in. Perfectos -70 1.25 2.50 10c bers 
Zar’ 4'4in. Caprichas .70 1.25 2.50 . 
Fedora 44%, in. Londres 0 2.00 







andtwo for + 
a quarter values; 
or for 50c, an 
equal showing 
of High-Grade Sc. and 10c. values. The above are but a few varie 
ties of our product. Our line is full and complete, each brand 
different from all the others; we have cigars at all prices; cigars 
to suit all tastes. If you are a smoker, let us send you our free booklet, 
Rolled Reveries, which ee ci gpese sh oe ha how we sell 
Havana cigars = - 4 « grade dome cig ars at even 
lower prices L TRANSPORTATION PAID IN ADVANCE BY US. 
PORTLAND, mn —*' Please forward me a box of El Provost Perfectos. 
This is one of the best cigars 1 have ever smoked.""—H. w. De ny 
























JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY, 48 Jarvis St., Binghamton,N.Y K 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904— the most superb and instruct- 
ive horticultural publication of the day —190 pages — 700 engravings — 
8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make 
the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 








To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses ten cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send, 
FREE OF CHARGE, our famous 50-ceut ‘‘ HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF 
SEEDS, containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids; 
Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston 
Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, in a coupon envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selec ted from catalogue, to the amount of 
$1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON &C 











35 &37 CorttLanor 
ST. New Yorw City 









OF PITTSBURGH 


Accepts savings accounts in any amount from $1 up and allows interest at the rate of 


4 per cent. compounded twice a year 


This bank was founded in 1866. It has the largest capital and surplus of any 
Savings bank in the United States, and has depositors in all parts of the world. 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 Assets $13,000,000 
Handsomely illustrated booklet telling how to BANK BY MAIL sent free if you 
mention The Saturday Evening I'ost 
| PEOPL. ES SAVINGS BANK_ ¥ -ITTSBU RGH, PA- 
: * RMN A ainsi, cecntanat one. nee Yl 


TELEG RAPHY $2500 to $4000 Paved pean 


n established 
quickly taught. Cereal Food Co. desires the servic m,. an energetic, 
tablished 31 years. 


reliable man with good business recorc 


Address Supt. Box 2484, Battle Creek, Mich. 











Situations secured for graduates. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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Ivers & Pond’ 
PIANOS | 











' | 
By Mail 

just as safely, as conveniently and with as | 

| much satistaction as if you were present in |] 
nat our warerooms. The chances are } 

i} you would get even a better instrument, as |} 
I] our trained experts take more pains than i 
N even vou would yours Wherever no \ 
] dealer sells them we sell direct from the | 
| factory to your home, and will send you a } 








i} piano on I al, not to be retained un 
entirely sati tactory, we paying railway freights 
I) both ways if it doesn’t prove just what you jf 
i] want. We sell on easy monthly payments, 
| practically allowing | 
it is paid for. Ivers & Pond Pianos are of |] 
| but one grade, the highest, and meet every | 
]} demand of the most critical musician. Your 
name and we will send you our new catalogue 
and a personal letter with list of lowest prices 
Write us to-day. 


! 

| 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO. || 
103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








you to rent the piano till 




















Pen, Penholder 
and Ink in One 
A Trinity of Perfection 


All Dealers Sell 
Ask for Descriptive 





rhem 
Booklet 





1. E, Waterman Company 
173 Broadway New York, N. Y¥. 











l. G. Atkinson, Manage f the Washburn-Crosby 
ling Co., the largest flour mills in the world, says 
“IF A MAN IN MY EMPLOY CAN'T SPELL 
CORRECTLY, WRITE GRAMMATICALLY, AND 
WORD HIS LETTERS INTELLIGENTLY AND 
EFFECTIVELY, I DISCHARGE HIM AT ONCE.” 


-—_— Conkiin’s —— 
Writing Desk Book 


-— HELPS ALL WHO WRITE. IT CONTAINS — 
HAVE = ae — Lear odor Consult 15,000 
ms re 191 
HAVE r SPELLED TT Figo -1-- pal Consult 50,00 
rds Difficult to 


Spe 
SHALL I hese A wena aed eet Consult How to 














Capital Letters. 
Is THE SENTENCE GRAMMATICAL? Consult Rules of 
unmar. ages 20 


Is 1 PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED? Consult Rules of 
Construction. Page 
—— I PUNCTUATED It ~n4r inca Consult How 
» Punctuate Correctly ? ae 
Is IT CORRECT IN STYLE? c al Rules of Style and 
Composition, Pages 33 and 72. 
his volume contains also Forms of Address; Slips 
of the Tongue and Pen; Abbrev 
mon Use; A Dictio D ot ‘ ad much 
other miscellanec fe 
in leather 





















~TLLUSTRATING 


¥ and Cartooning taught by 
mail, Drawings criticised; 
sold on commission to exclu- =>. 
sive purchasers and by syndicate lan, 
Free booklet, Commercial Illustrating; " tells how 


regmdes, 
National Press Ass’n, 67, Zhe Baldwin 
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which I can conscientiously give regarding 
building and loan associations is to keep out 
of them. 

It is almost trite to say that the farm mort- 
gage is an investment of a very high character. 
However, one special precaution in this field 
should not be neglec ted —that Is, to remember 
that the legislatures of certain States have 
enacted statutes essentially hostile to the 
rights of investors in this kind of security. 
Then, too, cure should be taken to deal only 
with mortgage brokers whose reputation for 
integrity is of the best. 

Of all forms of corporation bonds those of 
the old and seasoned railroad companies are 
probably the most attractive Those which 
represent a satisfactory element of security 
will not, of course, pay a fancy percentage of 
return; but the principle that the sounder 
the security the lower the percentage of return 
holds good throughout the entire investment 
field. Let the man who intends to put his 
savings into railroad bonds keep clear of 
first issues, or new or projected railroads, 
generally contain an element of 
which too often involves an ulti- 
mate process of ”’ by liquidation 
and reorganization by those who are ‘‘on the 
inside.’’ There can be little question, how- 
ever, that well-selected railroad 
among the best of investments, as our rail- 
roads are to-day in better condition than ever 
before. Naturally, the first thing for the man 
who thinks of putting his money into a rail- 
road bond is to post himself, from annual 
reports and other reliable sources of informa- 
tion, regarding the condition of the road, 
both physically and financially Unless the 


for these 
* water,”’ 
* squeezing 


bonds are 


road’s net earnings are at least double its 
bonded debt charges he should hesitate to 
make the investment. 

“Public utility ’’ 
and electric-light plants and telephone and 
street-railway systems, are often placed before 
the investor in very attractive form, but, as a 
general thing, their profits will be found more 
‘estimated’’ than actual. Of course, 
public utility securities are excellent, but keen 
required in selecting them. 
Never should the investor put any money into 
a security of this kind unless the plant is 
completed and paying net earnings amounting 
to at least “ice the sum required to pay the 
interest on its bonds. 

Water-works bonds are often good invest- 
ments, but they are often subject to perils and 
conditions that render them open to question 
so far as the inexperienced investor is con 
cerned These corporations, of course, get 
their lease of life from the city government in 
the ferm of a franchise. The liability of fric- 
tion and conflict between the city government 
and the w: oe works corporation is often an 
imminent danger and a menace to the value 
of this kind of bonds. 

Some of the bonds issued by certain of 
the great industrial corporations are un- 
doubtedly desirable, as are also some of the 
preferred stocks in this field; but the small 
investor should not trust himself to venture 
into the wilderness of the ‘‘ industrials’”’ 
without the guidance of some sound and 
experienced adviser whose integrity is above 
suspicion. 

Very likely the reader has already asked: 

“Why do you say nothing about stocks?’ 

Because the speculative element enters too 
largely into stocks, broadly speaking, to make 
them desirable investments for persous who 
are in moderate circumstances and cannot 
afford to lose their investments. We should 
keep sight of the fact that a bond is invariably 
a lien on property, while a stock is the reverse 
of this, in that it carries with it a liability — 
sometimes to double amount of its face value. 
Or, to put it differently, the holder of a bond 
is in the attitude of a creditor, while the 
holder of a share of stock is, to say the least, 
liable to stand in the attitude of a debtor. 
Of course, the element of security varies 
immensely in stocks, those of well-established 
banks and railroads ranking close to good 
bonds in this particular. 

Often the argument is brought forward 
that good stocks are peculiarly desirable for 
the reason that they may be instantly mar- 
keted; but, by the same token, their value 
is subject to market manipulation and _ is, 
therefore, a fluctuating one. 
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Play Any Instrument THE DUEL 


(Continued from Page 9) 
You can learn during spare challenge with such conditions is only per- | Oo t h e m a n W h O W e a r S 
time at home. Free tuition missible in the case of the most serious insults. 
offer. You do not have to Usually pistols with a polygonal barrel 
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special agreement. 

For instance: The line may be marked by 
two swords and the position of the opponents 
B k We th H 4 at the beginning of the duel will be at an 

00 S or aving agreed distance from the two swords 16, IL, 


Example 
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After-Dinner Stories By Jobo Harrison Amc> c¢ qd ~<=B Largest makers of good shoes in the world 
Phe dinner itself may be ever so good, ee ee ee | 
and yet prove a failure if there is no 5 steps 10 steps 5 steps 
mirth to enliven the company Nothing A and B are the opponents, ¢c and d the 
adds so much zest to an occasion of thi lines marked by the swords 
kind as a good story welltold. Here are im Gis 
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What would you not give for the ability 
to be rid of thisembarrassment ? No need 
to give much when you can learn the art 


hours 


soon as his opponent advances, because the 
latter was compelled to stop when the former 





from this little book. It will tell you how halted to fire. : : 

to do it; not only that, but by example it Ihe conditions are still stricter where there 

will show the way. It is valuable not is no counting and in its place a definite time E i 
alone to the novice, but the experienced has been agreed upon—as, for instance, fifteen very boy can turn his 
speaker will gather from it many sug- seconds—and the firing must be done between . 

gestions. anne teens eer a pene nena spare time after school 
Ss the commands ‘‘ Go”’ and “ Halt 
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longs to the one who is challenged can for 
equally good reasons be opposed with the 
opinion that the first shot belongs to the one 
who is insulted and so is challenging. 

The seconds are also armed with pistols. 
They may be of any type desired, but both 
should bethe same. These pistols are not to 
be given to the principals in case one of 
theirs should fail, but are to be used against 


hours on Friday and on 
Saturday into money. 
Every boy can earn as much as 
$15.00 a week or more in this way. 
The work is easy. No capital re- 
quired to start—we supply every- ff 
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least to give ita form not less honorable than 
the duel with pistols, but which shall exclude 
the probability of a fatal outcome: IT mean 
the duel with swords. Differences occur 
among younger officers in which neither the 
committee of honor nor the seconds can be 

nvinced of the necessity of a duel, but in 
which both opponents still stubbornly insist, 
nd, perhaps, w ith perfect justice, upon 
atisfaction 

Could not such a quarrel be satisfactorily 

perhaps, best be settled by a duel with 
sharp-ground swords? After such a duel in 
which the opponents stand eying each, testing 
their strength, courage and skill, anger and 
lesire for revenge pass away, and from 
seemingly deep-seated hostile feelings often 
arise impulses of reconciliation which grow 
at last into esteem and even attachment 

Such cases must be, under all circum- 
stances, considered as exceptional, in order 
that in differences between officers the serious 
importance may be preserved which the 
Imperial edict of the second of May enjoins 
upon them for the welfare and well-being of 
the corps. | 

A quarrel between one who is an officer and | 
one who is not in almost all cases exposes 
the officer to the danger of not being able to 
satisfy toa full extent the demands which the 
customs of his rank require for the preserva- 
tion of his external dignity as well as the 
forms for the carrying out of the conflict. 

The difficulties are of least importance 
when there is no doubt of the ability of the 
participating non-officer to give satisfaction. 
There is, nevertheless, this hindrance: that 
half of the party at the duel is not composed 
of officers, and that for them the customs of 
our rank are no standard. The self-evident 
fact that our dueling regulations never have 
a mitigating effect upon a challenge froma 
non-officer, and the dissimilarity of the views 
of those circles of society whose members we 
consider capable of giving satisfaction, prove 
that this hindrance can never be entirely 
overcome, 

But far more serious are the difficulties in 
the preservation of the dignity and custom of 
rank if the adility lo give satisfaction of the 
officer’s opponent is doubtful, and these 
difficulties are further increased if the officer 
himself is the offender. For if an officer 


insults a non-officer and the latter answers in | 


an honorable manner —that is, he is silent 
and sends his second to the offender— it is, 
indeed, difficult to decide how low the station 
of the challenger must be before the demanded 
satisfaction with arms can be refused; be- 
cause, by his conduct, he has for a moment 
thrown the cloak of nobility over the possible 
disrepute of his station. In this way an 
officer may be entangled in a duel that, no 
matter how it may run its course, zt// always 
leave a recollection of humiliation. 

If a person of doubtful ability to give sat- 
isfaction answers the insult of an officer with 
an insult on his part, it is evident that the 
position of the officer is very disagreeable. 
There are cases in which scarcely any other 
expedient is left to an officer than imme- 
diately to punish his opponent by using his 
weapon. May every fellow-officer be pre- 
served from such a case. 

But if the ability to give satisfaction is 
shown, nevertheless, a serious obligation 
rests upon the officer in that he has been the 
occasion of having a member of his rank in- 
sulted, even though he knew or had to fear 
that satisfaction could not be obtained. 

From this seeming paradox we can see that 
in every conflict between an officer and a 
non-officer, in so far as the ability of the 
latter to give satisfaction is not absolutely 
certain beforehand, the position of the officer 
will always be fess difficult if he has been in- 
sulted and has not been the offender. In 
every such case there ought to be an appeal 
to self-control, whose fulfillment is always 
very difficult for a man of courage and self- 





respect. Suppose an officer so angered that vs hie 
he is about to answer with insulting words: the purchase price (which, for this introductory sale, has been cut 5° ro 
his be: se is . vane sialenid 3 yy" 2c 

ris best course is to suppress such words squarely in two) is payable, if desired, in small monthly installments SO James Clarke 
with all the power of self-control and to give * y 
the quarrel an honorable turn by a request KE & Company 
for the exchange of cards. ye think ‘ 

the tealle- ef « teas cir, Fe ee cn | on ' . : , s° aes ae 
patho ~ ws Mira ve y Ww " 1 Drings SO | We have portions of the chapters on Cleopatra, Savonarola and Bismarck, also samples “9 New York City 
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whom their collars and cuffs are often the | photogravures, half-tones, engravings on wood, synopses of all chapters or lectures, ¢ 


only clean things about them, we must be 
prepared that, under such conditions, the card 
of an officer may often find its way into an 
unclean pocket and be there forgotten. No 
matter! whatever may be the result of the 
act of self-control, the officer has done all in 
his power to protect himself from unclean 
contact. 

If an officer, without fault of his, is insulted | 
by some one whose inability to give satis- | 
faction is unquestioned, his honor is entirely | 
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the development of war, religion, literature, politics, art, science, music, 

was to select the most picturesque figure in each stage of that development and 
show what he did, how he was influenced, how he influenced others. It is this 
personal element, this human story, that entrances and enthralls his readers, 
that makes them remember the pivotal points, not alone of the life of the hero 
but of the period. But two great writers have ever given us history in this 
pleasing, unforgetable form— Plutarch and Lord. So similar are the books 
of each in conception, in dramatic treatment, in clevating philosophy, that 
Lord is known among scholars as 


The Modern Plutarch 


These same scholars prophesy active, vigorous, eternal life for the 
works of both. 
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* Held precious in the world’s esteem.”’ | untouched by such an insult. The proof of 
his innocence frees him entirely and in some 
cases justifies him in paying the offender with 


b ] instant punishment by an energetic use of 
his weapon 
If, in a quarrel with a non-officer, an officer 
believes that he must doubt the other’s ability 
to give satisfaction he must report his posi- 


F D tion to the committee of honor. At the order 
of the commander of the regiment the imme- 
diate investigations of the committee are 
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announced to the corps of officers. According sustenance. The processes of extracting and 

to the custom of our rank, when a majority 

of the officers of the corps consider the oppo- 

J nent in a position to give satisfaction, it is 

For every growing and | the duty of the officers to recognize him 

¢ . - as such and to act in consequence, even 

eTown member of every though an influential minority of the corps 
c ° ° hold the contrary opinion. 

family. I conclude with a draft of the scheme for 


/ eek cc ins ° 1edri > a challenge and the report of a duel. 
A re if eshi ng fc JOG di ink, Scheme for a challenge: between the First 


more beneficial and delicious | Lieutenant von Z. (the second of Second 

“ Lieutenant von Y.) and Captain von X. (the 

than tea or coffee. second of First Lieutenant von W.), in the 

‘ 2 . presence of the opponents, the referee (Cap- 

Pure, rich milk and extract of malted tain von U.) and the physicians (Doctors S. 

grain in powder form, Instantly pre- | and T.), the following agreement was to-day 
pared by simply stirring in water. drawn up: es : 

3 y : The duel to be with rifle-bore pistols with 

sights and hair-triggers, at fifteen paces dis- 

tance, for three rounds at command. 


retaining these valuable food properties have made 
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a table delight for morning, noon or night. Coaxes 
the appetite and makes you eat. Sold at all 
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Our Booklet tells of many other valuable 
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© : ‘ seconds have drawn lots for them, he shall 
7 m4 show the opponents their respective places. 
ervant eS Opa rhe latter will take their positions holding 
. - the pistols given them by their seconds, 
-YOou ll settle : with bent arm over the shoulder. The ref- 
itso far as : ; —_ shall count one, two, with an interval of 
° +9, > three seconds between each count. At‘ one 
the Washing 


the opponents agree to draw; between *‘ exe 
an A failure of either pistol to go off is con- 
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; as second. as second. 
06 a ! ia yer 
’ Captain, as referee. 
Doctor S. Doctor T. 


The work will be done well Report of a duel with pistols : 
: I. The cause of the duel a very serious one. 


-easily- safely and you ‘ll II. Challenge: nine paces distance with 
have a nine paces advance. Smooth-bore pistols, 


with muzzle sights. The duel to be contin- 


Grateful Servant agg ap ga participants is disabled. 


1 Preparations. 
(a) Distance was measured by the ref- 


TO REMOVE LINES FROM BROW eree; three times nine paces. 


(6) The pistols, with which the oppo- 
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charged by the seconds and uncocked, coal going with it into the ash pit. 

You've got to lift the clinker out — you need the U.S. Clinker Hook 


and allotted to the seconds by the ref- 
eree. Lots were also drawn for the 
positions of the opponents. 

(c) The attempt at reconciliation was 
unsuccessful. 

IV. The execution of the duel: 

The opponents were shown their positions 
by the seconds, each at nine paces distance 
from the line marked by swords, so that at 
the beginning the distance between the op- 
ponents was twenty-seven paces. The pistols 


to doit with. Soon pays for itsel f in coal saved. The three strong, 
sharp prongs are closed about the clinker in the fire box by a turn of 
the wrist; never slips; never misses. Anybody can operate it. 
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when delivered were uncocked. The seconds T wii 
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Lieutenant X., whose second I was, halted 
after two steps and fired almost without aim 
' and to all appearances without success. 







































Then both advanced to the line, where they / 
e were coinpelled to halt. My principal’s op- 239 Breadway and Show-card writing. Only field not over 
" : Ae “2 New York worked. Thorough and comprehensive instruction 
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first shot had struck him in the neck. EARN ADVERTISIN 


A continuation of the duel was impossible. 

The time appointed for the rendezvous was 

kept punctually. The wagons, physicians 
and bandages were present. 
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- THE COST 


(Continued from Page 13) 
ill—but then, no one must know you've seen 
me or know anything about me. Spread it as 
a rumor.”’ 
Tavistock went away convinced, enthusias- 


| tic. There was that in Dumont’s manner 

PIANOS which inspired men to their strongest, most 
intelligent efforts. He was harsh, he was 
Have been Established over 51 Years tyrannical, treacherous even —in a large way, 
r ° often cynically ungrateful. But he knew how 
They combine delicacy of to lead, knew how to make men forget all but 
i . z. me the passion for victory, and follow him loyally 
expression with durability Tovisteck had seen his amazing financial 
of construction. brain solve too many *‘ unsolvable '’ problems 
vane op : el not to have confidence in it. ‘‘ I might have 
The Lure Tone 1s fortified known!’’ he reflected. ‘‘ Why, those fellows 


F.. - > achanic apparently hardly scorched him. They got 
with an absolute mechanical the Woolens Company away from him. He 





streneth that is a distinguish- lets it go without a murmur when he sees he’s 
ine . - f every | as beaten, and he turns his mind to grabbing a 
Ing featu e€ of every Ose. big railway as if Woolens had never existed.”’ 


Just after his elevated train passed Chatham W. 1 Db 
Square on the way downtown Tavistock sud- a Cc 
Confidences 





ity our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own it tine piano, We 
beral price for old instruments in ex- exclaimed half aloud, “e By Jove, of course! 


denty slapped his leg with noisy energy and 
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catalogue H, which gives full information. I see it before? Because it’s so beautifully 


| simple, like all the things the big ‘uns do. 
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Dumont, or I'll not answer for the conse 
quences.”’ 

‘I see you want to drive me back into the 
fever,’’ replied Dumont. ‘* But I'm bent on 
getting well. I need the medicine I've had 
this morning, and Culver’s bringing me 
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| under the tutelage of Helvetia 


| policeman or 


| rather a 
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Education of 
the Grindleys 


Continued from Page 7) 


Appleyard. 
His earnestness, his enthusiasm, it quite 
touched the heart of Helvetia Appleyard. 
There were many points, it is true, that puz- 
zled Grindley Junior. Each time the list of 
them grew longer. But when Helvetia 
Appleyard explained them all became clear. 
She marveled herself at herown wisdom, that 
in a moment made darkness luminous to this 
young man; his rapt attention while she 
talked, it was most encouraging. The boy 
must surely be a genius. To think that but 
for her intuition he might have remained 
wasted in a grocer’s shop! To rescue sucha 
gem from oblivion, to polish it, was surely 
the duty of a conscientious Hypatia. Two 
visits—three visits—a week to the little 
shop in Rolls’ Court were quite inadequate, 
sO many passages there were that required 
elucidation. London in early morning be- 
came their classroom: the great, wide, empty, 
silent streets; the mist-curtained parks, the 
silence broken only by the blackbirds’ amor- 
ous. whistle, the thrushes’ invitation to 
delight; the old gardens, hidden behind 
narrow ways. Nathaniel George and Janet 
Helvetia would rest upon a seat, no living 
creature within sight save, perhaps, a passing 
some dissipated cat. Janet 
Helvetia would expound. Nathaniel George, 
his fine eyes fixed on hers, seemed never to 
tire of drinking in her wisdom. 

One Sunday morning in late autumn they 


| walked and talked in.the shady garden of 


Lincoln’s Inn. Greek they thought it was 
they had been talking; as a matter of fact, a 
much older language. A young gardener 
was watering flowers, and as they passed him 
he grinned. It was not an offensive grin, 
sympathetic grin; but Miss 
Appleyard did not like being grinned at. 
What was there to grin at? Her personal 
appearance? Some gaucherie in her dress? 
Impossible. No lady in all St. Dunstan was 
ever more precise. She glanced at her com- 
panion: a clean-looking, well-groomed, well- 
dressed youth. Suddenly it occurred to Miss 
Appleyard that she and Grindley Junior were 
holding each other's hands. Miss Appleyard 
was justly indignant. 


“How dare you!’’ said Miss Appleyard. 


‘Tam exceedingly angry with you. How 
dare you!”’ 
The olive skin was scarlet. There were 


tears in the hazel eyes. 

“Leave me this minute!’’ 
Miss Appleyard. 

Instead of which 
both her hands. 

‘I love you! Iadore you! I worship you! 
poured forth young Grindley, forgetful of all 
Miss Appleyard had ever told him concerning 
the folly of tautology. 

“You had no right,’’ said Miss Appleyard. 

‘I couldn’t help it,’? pleaded young 
Grindley. ‘‘ And that isn’t the worst.’’ 

Miss Appleyard paled visibly. For a gro- 
cer’s assistant to dare to fall in love with her, 
especially after all the trouble she had taken 
with him! What could be worse? 


commanded 


Grindley Junior seized 


t» 


‘I’m not a grocer,’’ continued young 
Grindley, deeply conscious of crime—‘“I 
mean, not a real grocer.”’ 


And Grindley Junior then and there made 
a clean breast of the whole sad, terrible tale 
of shameless deceit practiced by the greatest 
villain the world had ever produced upon the 
noblest and most beautiful maiden that ever 
turned grim London Town into a Fairy City 
of Enchanted Ways. 

Not at first could Miss Appleyard entirely 
grasp it, not till hours later when she sat alone 
in her own room, where fortunately for him- 
self Grindley Junior was not, did the whole 
force and meaning of the thing come home to 
her. It wasa large room, ti iking up quite half 
of the top story of the big Georgian house in 
Nevill’s Court, but even as it was Miss 
Appleyard felt cramped. 

‘* For a year—for nearly a whole year, 
said Miss Appleyard, addressing the bust of 
William Shakespeare, ‘* have I been slaving 
my life out teaching him elementary Latin 
and the first five books of Euclid!” 

As it has been remarked, it was fortunate 
for Grindley Junior he was out of reach. The 
bust of William Shakespeare maintained its 
irritating aspect of benign philosophy. 

“IT suppose I should,’’ mused Miss 
Appleyard, ‘‘ if he had told me at first —as he 
ought to have told me—of course I should 
naturally have had nothing more to do with 
him. I suppose,’’ mused Miss Appleyard, 


| 
| 
| 
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**a man in love, if he is really in love, doesn’t | 
| quite know what he’s doing. I suppose one 
ought to make allowances. But, oh, when I 





DEVOTED TO 


think of it——”’ 
THE ART And then Grindley Junior’s guardian angel 
OF BEING must surely have slipped into the room, for 


Miss Appleyard, irritated beyond endurance 
AGREEABLE | at the philosophical indifference of the bust of 
William Shakespeare, turned away from it, 
and as she did so caught sight of herself in 
Learn the Art of Tact, Taste, the looking-glass. Miss Appleyard ap- 
proached the glass a little nearer. A woman’s 


Good Manners hair is never quite as it should be. Miss 
| Appleyard, standing before the glass, began, 














Good Form and Entertaining she knew not why, to find reasons excusing 

Grindley Junior. After all, was not forgive- 

The creas most famous social writers, in- is pict hi . / a f 

cludin Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. John | | Ness an excellent t ling in woman? None o 
Sherwood, "les. Burton Kingsland, Adelaide | | us are quite perfect. The guardian angel of 
G rdon, Mrs. —— Ayer, Mrs. Mar- Grindley Junior seized the opportunity. 

garet E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. Log That evening Solomon Appleyard sat up- 


arion Harland, have prepared a new course of A n . 4 . “ 
— tion in social usage and deportment. right in his chair, feeling confused. So far 
es the correct thing to do, to say, to write, as he could understand it, a certain young 
1, all occasions. A complete guide to per- 
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to wes ‘ Anisenl road eee igh oot man, a grocer’s assistant, but not a grocer’s 
en oe a. gP ase ps pioucenk “— a assistant —but that, of course, was not his | 
catia to success. ; fault, his father being an old brute—had be- 
; : haved most abominably, but not, on reflec- 
Our Bureau of Enquiry tion, as badly as he might have done, and had 
supplies members with special informa- acted on the whole very honorably, taking 
tion and correct advice upon questions into consideration the fact that one supposed Are simple in construction, powerful in operation ; 
of etiquette and deportment. he could > fe help it. ' oe poy they are built to run smoothly, to ride easily. Bearings of 
Our Illustrated Free Book, containing complete a Se Sen ee ee ee minimum friction; extra heavy chains; powerful brakes on both 
description of the course of instruction and mem- other hand, did not quite see what else she | ig ’ ’ : 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. could have done, she being not at all sure transmission and rear wheels; latest type cooling device; throttle 
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| had known it; that everything was her fault, 
except most things, which weren’t; but that 
DELIGHTFUL WINTER of the two she blamed herself entirely, seeing 
that she could not have guessed anything of 
TOURS THE the kind. And did he, Solomon Appleyard, 
think that she ought to be very angry and 
never marry anybody else, or was she justi- 
fied in overlooking it and engaging herself to 
the only man she felt she could ever love? 
| ‘** You mustn’t think, dad, that I meant to | 
deceive you. I should have told you at the 
beginning, you know I would, if it hadn’t all 
happened so suddenly.’’ 
‘*Let me see,’’ said Solomon Appleyard, 
“did you tell me his name, or didn’t you?”’ | 
Nathaniel,’? said Miss Appleyard. | 
‘** Didn’t I mention it?”’ 
‘Don’t happen to know his surname, do | 
you?”’ inquired her father. 
From **Grindley,’’ explained Miss Appleyard, 


ts - 
the son of Grindley, the sauce man.’’ 
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$850 at the factory. 
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If You Are a Salesman head. He will disown me, and I shall go off c 
hool no matter what you are selling you have en- to Africa op 
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— erat sa hiatkar haw, Wore Peter Hope had a suspicion that Grindley 
Nesmanship frequently they ¢ seagate Junior had for the moment parted company 
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been granted an ie with that sweet reasonableness that otherwise, 
These and all indrances may be scientifically and so Peter Hope felt sure, was Grindley Junior's 
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| sub-editor in tone of one suffering injustice. 
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**Small salary be hanged!” snarled Peter. 
‘There would be no need for his going to 
Africa.”’ 


“And how would that help us?’ de- 
manded Peter. ‘‘ Even if the boy were so 
—so headstrong, so unfilial as to defy his 
father, who has worked for him all these 
years, how would that remove the obstacle of 
Mr. Appleyard’s refusal ?”’ 

** Why, don’t you see— explained the 
sub-editor. 

** No, I don’t,”’ snapped Peter. 

“If, on his declaring to his father that 
nothing will ever induce him to marry any 


other woman but Miss Appleyard, his father 
disowns him, as he thinks it likely ——’”’ 
“A dead cert!’? was Grindley Junior’s 


conviction. 

“Very well; 
son, and what 
Appleyard have to him then? 

Peter Hope arose and expounded at length 
and in suitable language the folly and use- 
lessness of the scheme. But what chance had 
ever the wisdom of Age against the enthusiasm 
of Youth reaching for its object? Poor Peter, 
expostulating, was swept into the conspiracy. 
Grindley Junior the next morning stood 
before his father in the private office in High 
Holborn. 

““T am sorry, sir,’ 
“if I have proved a disappointment to vou. 


he is no longer old Grindley’s 
objection can Mr. 


possible 





said Grindley Junior, 


‘Keep your sympathy till you are asked 
for it,’’ said Grindley Senior. 
“T hope we part friends,  sir,’’ said 


Grindley Junior, holding out his hand. 

“Why do you hate me?” asked Grindley 
Senior. ‘IT have thought of nothing but you 
these five-and-twenty vears.”’ 

**T don’t, sir,’? answered Grindley Junior. 
“T can’t say I love you. It did not seem to 
me you— you wanted it. But I like you, sir, 
and I respect you. And—and I’m sorry to 
have to hurt you, sis 

“And you are determined to give up all 
your prospects, all the money, for the sake of 
this—this girl?” 

““It doesn’t seem like giving up anything, 
sir,’? replied Grindley Junior simply. 

“It isn’t somuch as I thought it was going 
to be,’’ said the old man after a pause. 
“Perhaps it is for the best. I might have 
been more obstinate if things had been going 


sir. 


all right. The Lord has chastened me.’ 
‘Isn’t the business doing well, dad?”’ 
asked the young man, with sorrow his 


voice, 

“What's it got to do with you?’”’ snapped 
his father. You’ve cut yourself adrift from 
it. You leave me now I am going down.’ 

Grindley Junior not knowing what to say 
put his arms round the little old man, 

And in this way Tommy’s brilliant scheme 
fell through and came to naught. Instead, 
old Grindley visited once again the big house 
in Nevill’s Court and remained long closeted 
with old Solomon in the office on the second 
floor. It late in the evening when 
Solomon opened the door and called upstairs 
to Janet Helvetia to come down. 

““T used to know you long ago,’’ said 
Hezekiah Grindley, rising. ‘‘ You were quite 
a little girl then.’’ 

Later, the troublesome sauce disappeared 
entirely, cut out by newer flavors. Grindley 
Junior studied the printing business and 
eventually became printer and publisher of 
Good Humor. 
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